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Emergency “Sanationes’? 
By JoserH P. Donovan, C.M.., J.C.D. 


As we glance through the general and special emergency 
powers of bishops and even of priests under the Code, we are 
struck by the thoroughness with which those who drafted the 
present laws of the Church forecast the various contingencies 
that might arise under every manner of enactment, and also by 
the genuine liberality with which these experts met the visualized 
emergencies. Perhaps the most striking instance of this liber- 
ality is the provision of Canon 882 whereby an unapproved priest 
is empowered to absolve lawfully as well as validly a person in 
danger of death, no matter what reserved sins and censures that 
person may lie under and irrespective of the presence of an 
approved priest. And as complements of this power given in 
death are the powers given in life to an approved priest under 
Canon 2254 and under Canon 2290. Under the former Canon 
any approved priest can absolve from any and all excommuni- 
cations where the penitent is under urgent need of absolution, 
including the difficulty of staying in mortal sin until he could 
obtain absolution through the ordinarily necessary channels. 
Under Canon 2290 any approved confessor can suspend any 
penalty legally incurred whenever its observance would involve 
infamy and scandal. In both these cases, of course, the majesty 
of the law is upheld by the penitent being forced to have recourse 
within thirty days to the proper superior and to stand by the 
equitable adjustments made for a humbled malefactor. The 
same holds true in a measure where a penitent is absolved in 
danger of death from the more reserved forms of censure. 

But there is a real question as to whether all marriage emer- 
gencies can be met by a like kind of emergency treatment. For 
it is very doubtful, at least on extrinsic grounds, whether a person 
either in danger of death or in the old emergency that used to 
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come under the heading of casus perplexus can be aided respec- 
tively by Canons 1043 and 1045, if his only matrimonial salvation 
has to come through the application of a sanatio in radice. One 
reason for doubting that this double dispensation can be applied 
is the absence of an explicit mention of the fact in either Canon. 
Another reason is that the concluding Canon (1141) under the 
head of De Sanatione in Radice declares that this twofold dis- 
pensation can be given by the Holy See alone. And Cardinal 
Gasparri seems to interpret this as being absolutely and not 
merely relatively true; for in his ‘““‘De Matrimonio’”’ that illus- 
trious drafter of the Code, in commenting upon Canon 1043, 
avers that an Ordinary by virtue of the faculties given him in 
this Canon has no authority to use the sanatio in radice, which is 
granted by the Holy See only. 


May Canon 1043 Imply a ‘‘Sanatio’’? 


If Canon 1043 grants by implication the emergency use of the 
sanatio, it will have to be because the lawgiver employs the term 
“impediment” in a broader sense than it ordinarily has in the 
Code—in the sense of impediments under Canons 1081 to 1103 
as well as under Canons 1067 to 1080, also in the sense of Canons 
1133 and 1138. While it is true that most of the impediments 
under Canons 1081 to 1103 are defects of consent that the Church 
cannot dispense from, or will not dispense from by reason of 
sound public policy, still, others of the impediments can be dis- 
pensed from or are dispensed from. For instance, nothing pre- 
vents the Church from dispensing under Canon 1088, and allow- 
ing marriage consent to be given by letter, as was valid under 
Tametsi; and she does this by law entirely in the case of Canon 
1098 in the very first concession of Canon 1043. But here she 
does not mention Canon 1098 as an impediment but as form, and 
then goes on to say that likewise the bishop (or a priest in his 
absence) may dispense from any and all impediments of ecclesi- 
astical law, whether public or occult or even multiple, saving only 
two (the sacred priesthood and direct affinity when the marriage 
had been consummated), and making the proviso that, when 
mixed religion and disparity of cult are dispensed from, the 
customary guarantees must be given. Admittedly there is great 
likelihood, if the text is taken in itself, that only strict impedi- 
ments are meant—those under Canons 1081 to 1103. But in- 
trinsic likelihood is one thing, and intrinsic certainty another. 

So, the real question at issue is: can those words, “any and all 
impediments of ecclesiastical law,’’ be extended also to that 
other impediment long known to church practice but incorpor- 
ated into the written law only in the Code? I mean the im- 
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pediment of non-renewal of consent provided for by both Canons 
1133 and 1138. It is an impediment that has more the nature 
of those called less strict or broader impediments and enumerated 
between Canons 1081 and 1103. Instead of striking the individ- 
ual with incapacity to marry, as do the impediments between 
Canons 1067 and 1080, it qualifies the kind of consent needed for 
valid marriage by church law, as do some of the Canons be- 
tween 1081 and 1103; it demands a new consent if the original 
and persevering consent did not produce at the moment of being 
given a valid union. I admit that the sources of Canon 1043 do 
not make for the broader interpretation of the term, ‘‘impedi- 
ments.” Manifestly, the first sources, the Encyclical Letter of 
the Holy Office of 1888 and its extensions, do use impediments in 
the narrower sense. But that grant of dispensing power was 
much more restricted in scope than is Canon 1043; for that 1888 
enactment and its extensions provided only for the validating of 
marriages in the hour of death, not for contracting marriages anew 
in view of approaching death. At first, it embraced just public 
impediments; afterwards it was extended to form, but it never 
included the mixed religion impediment or any other kind of 
impeding impediment. Nor was there any intention to make it 
take care of any and all contingencies arising in danger of death 
and involving invalid unions, even including mere concubinage. 
On the other hand, Canon 1043 does seem intended to enable an 
Ordinary, or the priest taking his place, to deal in danger of 
death by way of emergency with any marriage situation that 
ordinarily can be dealt with through the Church’s proper chan- 
nels. And surely sanationes are an ordinary way of dealing with 
certain types of marriages to be validated. In fact, as Cardinal 
Gasparri points out, sanationes are sometimes the only anchor 
of safety in the wave-tossed ship of matrimonial masquerading. 
Nor are we to argue from what the drafters of the law were 
directly conscious of in using the words, phrases and sentences 
they did; but from the objective they had in mind when they used 
the text they did. We have a parallel in another Canon of the 
mode dealing with impediments. 


Canon 1971 Seemingly Bears Out This Interpretation 


Canon 1971 declares that in cases of separation or of nullity 
married persons cannot bring suit if they themselves were the 
cause of the alleged impediment. The Holy See was asked if 
this meant impediments in the sense of Canons 1067 to 1080 
only, or if it included also impediments in the sense of Canons 
1081 to 1103. On March 12, 1929, the Code Commission answered 
that Canon 1971 embraced impediments in both senses. The 
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scope of that Canon was to punish parties to marriages who had 
through their own malice made those unions invalid, by denying 
them the right to profit by their own wrongdoing. The law 
would have been in large part futile if the term, “‘impediments,”’ 
were taken in the narrower sense. In this case we would argue 
in vain that Canon 1971 is a penalty, and that penalties are to be 
strictly construed. For the Canon is at the same time a piece 
of public policy, with the scope of that policy easily discerned 
from the text and context of the enactment. So, in a much lesser 
degree is the same thing true of Canon 1043. The purpose of 
this latter Canon is to provide for a method of contracting valid 
marriages and of validifying marriages invalidly contracted in 
danger of death—an emergency method in keeping not only with 
the ordinary practices of the Church but also with its extraordinary 
practices in dispensing from marriage bars where the reasons are 
sufficiently urgent. 


But if we remove from this Canon validations per modum 
sanationum, we have already lessened its emergency scope in a 
very important particular. Let us take the discrimination that 
it would then work between these two equally deserving Catholic 
women. One is married to a Mason, who has allowed her to have 
the children baptized and reared as Catholics, but who will not 
renew his consent except secretly—even before the priest, to 
say nothing of before the priest and two witnesses. So, the 
priest dispenses from the form of marriage under the explicit 
provision of Canon 1043, and thus the marriage is validated by 
the secret renewal of consent in a public impediment. The 
other woman is married civilly to a Mason also; but this Mason, 
while as fair towards the woman and their children as the first 
Mason, still refuses any renewal of consent at all as a point of 
principle or as the result of bigotry, contending (and perhaps 
honestly though falsely) that by giving his consent again he 
would be admitting himself as not already married and conceding 
his children not to be legitimate. Both women are without 
excuse for the situation in which they find themselves; yet, they 
are within the pale of mercy. In the event that the purpose is to 
give sinful mortals the relief in conscience that the Church is able 
to proffer without using her power unto destruction, then we 
seem compelled to say that a sanatio is available; for in so saying 
we are merely using the term, ‘‘impediment,”’ in the broader sense 
of that term—in the sense that the purpose of the laws appears to 
demand. 


Canon 81 Seems to Broaden the Meaning of Canon 1043 


Canon 81 is the first and controlling emergency Canon. It 
lays down the universal principle that Ordinaries below the Pope 
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in power have no authority to dispense from the general laws of 
the Church, not even in a particular instance, unless such power 
has been given them explicitly or implicitly, or unless recourse to 
the Holy See is difficult and at the same time there is danger of 
grave damage resulting from the delay, and also there is question 
of a dispensation that the Holy See is in the habit of granting. 
Without this Canon there would be no general principle of emer- 
gency control enunciated in the Code. Specific emergency 
concessions would naturally tend to receive their limitation from 
the principle of Canon 19, that exceptions are to be strictly con- 
strued. Now, with Canon 81 before us, we fall back upon the 
norm of interpretation voiced in Canon 18, and proceed to the 
term ‘“‘impediment”’ in Canon 1043. If in text and context that 
term remain obscure, then we have recourse to parallel passages 
of the Code; and these failing we go on to the purpose and the 
circumstances of the law. We have had recourse to a partial 
parallel in our consideration of Canon 1971, and found that there 
is reason for thinking that the scope of Canon 1043 does call for 
interpreting the term, “impediment,” in its broader sense. 
But when we peruse Canon 81, we think we find that Canon 
1043 (also Canon 1045 in a smaller degree) is only an application 
to marriage of the sweeping emergency principle canonized in 
Canon 81: that these marriage emergencies are to be met by 
legal delegation to dispense from the church laws that have to 
be dispensed from, if the said emergencies are to be met with 
adequacy but always with the proviso that the Church is in the 
habit of dispensing from those same laws. This is a thing that 
the Church has been doing for quite an extended period in the 
case of sanationes. Long before the Code she had granted local 
Ordinaries general faculties to heal certain kinds of invalid 
marriages, and she is still doing so; and among those marriages 
are those of disparity of cult and mixed religion civilly entered 
into. Here, however, in later years faculties demand more than 
that the Catholic party be sincerely disposed to do his or her part 
to have the children baptized and brought up Catholics. Whether 
the Holy Office will exact less on direct application where the 
Catholic is not in a position to do anything to remedy the harm 
already done to the faith of little ones is a question. But what 
is done in extraordinary cases by the Holy See where the reasons 
seem sufficient to justify the dispensing power used, would seem 
capable of being done also in emergency cases of like merit. 
For then the Ordinary would be using Canon 1043 read in the 
light of Canon 81; for then he would be dispensing from laws 
that the Church is in the habit of dispensing from. However, 
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there is one valid form of matrimonial consent that the Church 
will not allow to beget a valid marriage. The story of the Canon 
that so declares is a romance of jurisprudence. 


Canon 1139, §2, and Cardinal Gasparri 


Here the Church states that, when a marriage is contracted 
under an impediment of the divine or natural law, she will not 
heal it even from the moment that the impediment ceased. In 
elucidating the nature of the sanatio in radice, Cardinal Gasparri 
tells us in his ‘“‘De Matrimonio” that he was asked over forty 
years ago to write an opinion for the Holy Office on whether the 
Church could do such a thing as heal from the time of cessation of 
a natural or divine impediment. The future Cardinal was one of 
the few who held that she could. Most of those whose opinion 
was sought held that such consent was by its very nature vitiated, 
and could never upon the cessation of the impediment and upon 
the Church’s revoking her law of renewing consent generate a 
valid marriage. And so the Holy Office decided in 1904. When 
the Code was being drafted, the question came up as to what dis- 
position the Code should make of the matter. To write into the 
universal law of the Church such a decision seemed tantamount 
to settling the dispute for all time, also seemed to make that 
disciplinary decision a definable item of morals. So, the Cardinal 
went to the Holy Father (the same Pontiff who had approved 
the decision of 1904), and told him that most of the experts of the 
Commission held the contrary opinion. So, why not leave the 
question open by stating simply that the Church does not heal 
marriages with such consent? And it would be interesting to 
know whether either the Sacred Penitentiary or the Holy Office 
has healed any such case since the Code Commission wrote Canon 
1139, § 2. Yet, Canon 1085 would be ample warrant for holding 
that no form of impediment in itself precludes the presence of 
genuine matrimonial consent; for that consent is purely an act of 
the free will, and does not depend in itself on the actual presence 
or the supposed presence of a diriment impediment. When we 
recall again that Cardinal Gasparri cites eminent authors who 
wrote before the beginning of this century, and held that sana- 
tiones really carried the validity of the marriage back to the mo- 
ment of its invalid inception, and recall also the decision of 1904 
on the impossibility of consent given under a natural or divine 
impediment becoming the cause of a true marriage after the im- 
pediment had ceased, we are no longer surprised that the emer- 
gency phase of sanationes has its obscurity. 








The Conclusion of the Orations 
By ALBERT KLEBER, O.S.B., §.T.D. 


The orations of the Roman Missal and of the Breviary con- 
clude with: per Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum, Filium tuum, 
qui tecum vivit et regnat in unitate Spiritus sancti Deus per omnia 
secula seculorum. Amen.} 

The structure of this conclusion is not clear at first sight, and 
is puzzling to not a few who recite it many times a day; and be- 
cause of the very fact that it is recited so frequently, it is apt to be 
hurried over as an empty routine phrase, whereas in reality 
it is brimful of basic doctrines and liturgical values. The ques- 
tions arise: (1) What is the reason for this stereotype conclusion? 
(2) What is its content, or meaning? Finally, (3) what historic 
factors led to its development into the present form? 

The Church does nothing at haphazard, least of all when she 
in worship approaches God; there is reason and fitness in all her 
words and actions. In order to find the reason for this conclusion 
of her official orations, we must consider its contents in relation 
to the body of the orations. 

Concerning the body of the orations, we should note that the 
older orations are directed invariably to the Father, the fountain- 
head of both the natural and the supernatural order—an ob- 
servance that anciently even was made the subject of ecclesiastical 
legislation. Canon 21 of the Synod of Hippo (393), restated and 
reconfirmed by the Third Council of Carthage (397), reads: 
Cum altari adsistitur, semper ad patrem dirigatur oratio.? But it 
was understood that the prayer was directed to the Father with 
implication of the Son and of the Holy Spirit; this was clearly 
expressed as a fact in the conclusion of each prayer. The prayer, 
therefore, was (and is) made to the Trinity.* Such was the stand- 
ing of this Canon also in Rome that originally its ruling seems 
to have barred any exception. Even a number of Advent orations 
which now (in fact, since the ninth century) are taken to be 
directed to the Son, and accordingly are concluded with qui 


1 The changes in this form that become necessary by reason of a reference to Jesus 
Christ or to the Holy Spirit in the body of the oration may be disregarded here, since 
they have no bearing upon the purpose of this article. 

2 Hefele, ‘“‘Conciliengeschichte”’ (1875), II, 57. 

* Fulgentius a Ruspe, Ad Monimum, lib. II, c. 5 (Migne, P. L., LXV, 184). At- 
tention should be paid to the well-designed phrase, Cum altari adsistitur. It meant 
just that. Apart from the holy sacrifice, it was not intended to exclude—or even to 
discourage—prayers to Christ. 
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vivis et regnas, etc., were originally (and quite appropriately) di- 
rected to the Father, and hence were concluded with: per 
Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum.... Thus, in the Gelasian 
Sacramentary‘ the oration Excita, Domine, potentiam tuam, et 
magna nobis virtute succurre ..., which now is the Collect of the 
Fourth Sunday in Advent, concluded with per Dom. n. J. Chr., 
whereas we conclude it with gui vivis et regnas....° As to con- 
tents, the orations as a rule first recall the divine mystery ap- 
propriate to the occasion, then beg that the specific grace flow- 
ing from that mystery may be given us. In the course of the 
ecclesiastical year the Church in these orations runs the whole 
gamut of God’s revelation to man and of man’s elevation to God; 
and she does this with a simplicity that is truly astonishing. 


Basic Truths Contained in the Conclusion 


As to the contents of the conclusion, it must be kept in mind 
that three basic divine truths have entered into its composition, 
of which truths the first two are closely interrelated: the God- 
made-man is, first, our Mediator; secondly, He is our High 
Priest, who as such offers for us not only sacrifice but also prayer; 
the third truth is the Trinity of Persons in the unity of the divine 
nature. Of these three truths, the first two are here to be ac- 
corded some consideration; of the third, let it suffice to say that 
the Church considers it so basic that she builds her symbols of 
faith upon it, makes her doxologies (both major and the minor) 
an expression of it, and concludes her orations with a trustful 
avowal of it. 

Because He is the God-made-man, Jesus Christ is the one and 
only natural (physical), that is ontological, Mediator between 
God and man; by His very being He joins the two opposing ex- 
tremes. This unique natural mediatorship constitutes Him in an 
equally unique manner also our moral Mediator: our reconcilia- 
tion with God the Triune and our participation, through grace, 
in the nature of the Triune God could be effected only by Him, 
the God-made-man, and through His merits. He is God’s way 
to us and our way toGod. St. Paul attests to both the ontological 
and the moral mediatorship of Christ: ‘“There is one God, and 
one Mediator between God and men, Himself man, Christ Jesus, 
who gave Himself a ransom for all” (I Tim., ii. 5). 

*P. L., LXXIV, 1185. 

5 It was only during comparatively recent centuries that a few liturgical orations 
were expressly directed to the God-made-man; for instance, the Deus, qui nobis sub 
sacramento mirabili passionis tue memoriam reliquisti.... These, of course, conclude 
with gui vivis et regnas cum Deo Patre.... The three prayers which precede the 


Communion of the priest and which are directed to the Son (and thus conclude with 
qui vivis et regnas...), were introduced some time since the eleventh century. 
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By dying for us upon the cross, Christ has established redemp- 
tion as an objective reality for all. That this common objective 
reality might become a reality in each individual person, Christ 
as Mediator has the three offices of Teacher, Priest, and King. 
For our present purpose, we are concerned mainly with His 
priestly office, of which St. Paul treats very profoundly in his 
Epistle to the Hebrews. When thinking of Christ as Priest, there 
is uppermost in our mind His offering of sacrifice, and justly so; 
but we may not overlook another important official function 
of His as Priest, that of offering to His Heavenly Father prayer 
for us in connection with His sacrifice and by reason of its infinite 
merit. Christ prayed both for Himself (Heb., v. 7) and for us 
—for us, O so solicitously and confidently that it warms one’s 
heart to think of it (John, xvii. 9-26); moreover, now living and 
reigning in heaven with His Father (“‘He has taken His seat at 
the right hand of the throne of Majesty in the heavens,” Heb., 
viii. 1) He still pleads our cause: ‘“‘He, because He continues for- 
ever, has an everlasting priesthood. Therefore He is able at all 
times to save those who come to God through Him, since He lives 
always to make intercession for us’’ (Heb., vii. 24-25). Let us 
note the phrases, ‘“‘through Him” (as our Mediator), ‘“‘He lives 
always,’’ and “‘He has taken His seat at the right hand of the 
throne of Majesty in the heavens’’—which last phrase is equal 
to saying “‘He reigns always.’’ This same High Priest of ours 
instructs us not to let Him pray alone, but to join our heart and 
voice (which do not deserve to be heard) to His, who has deserved 
to be heard. He even gives us the assurance that we shall be 
heard, if only we ask in His name: “If you ask the Father any- 
thing in My name, He will give it to you” (John, xvi. 23). The 
meaning of the name Jesus is ““Yahweh is salvation.’’ Hence, 
the assurance extends to the whole range of salvation wrought 
for us through Christ and, on our part, complied with according 
to His mind: “If you abide in Me and if My words abide in you, 
ask whatever you will and it shall be done to you”’ (John, xv. 7). 

These three truths are sufficient reason for the Church to direct 
her orations to God per Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum, 
Filium tuum .... ; likewise, for some of the Fathers to put this 
same conclusion, in some form or another, to the prayer in which 
many of their sermons and occasionally also others of their 
works end. 


Origin of the Conclusion 
The main phrase of this conclusion is not of ecclesiastical origin; 


it was coined by St. Paul. When treating of our justification 
and its fruits, he, deriving all from the mediatorship of Christ, 
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writes: “Justificati ergo ex fide, pacem habemus ad Deum, per 
Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum; per quem et accessum hab- 
emus per fidem in gratiam istam in qua stamus et gloriamur in 
spe” (Rom., v. 1-2). Again: “... gloriamur in Deo per Dom- 
inum nostrum Jesum Christum, per quem nunc reconciliationem 
accepimus” (v.11). These two texts are a simple statement of 
the two-way mediatorship of Chirst. St. Jude concludes his 
Epistle (v. 25) with the same phrase expressive of mediatorship; 
but he employs it as the basis of a doxology: ‘‘Soli Deo Salvatori 
nostro, per Jesum Christum Dominum nostrum, gloria et mag- 
nificentia et potestas ante omne seculum, et nunc, et in omnia 
secula seculorum. Amen.” 

It cannot be ascertained when the Church first took over this 
phrase of Sts. Paul and Jude to constitute the conclusion of her 
prayers; it seems likely that the Apostles themselves, mindful 
of Our Lord’s assuring promise, in their liturgical prayer con- 
fidently approached the Father per Dominum nostrum Jesum 
Christum. But, whereas the Rites in the Eastern languages 
adopted this phrase together with the doxology of St. Jude to 
conclude their prayers, the Latin Rites followed St. Paul in simply 
avowing before God the mediatorship of Christ: all the contents 
of the prayer, both the transmission of God’s message to us and 
the manifestation of our message to God, is presented as ac- 
complished through Christ. 

As to the Greek and other Oriental Rites, St. Justin the Martyr, 
who directed his first Apology to Emperor Antoninus between the 
years 150 and 154, reveals a part of the Liturgy and its mode of 
prayer in his times. He writes of the celebration of the Euchar- 
istic sacrifice (chapter 65): ‘‘Deinde ei qui fratribus preest panis 
affertur et poculum aque et vini; quibus ille acceptis laudem et 
gloriam universorum Parenti per nomen Filit et Spiritus Sancti 
omat..... ° 

St. Polycarp, who died a martyr in 156, concluded the prayer 
he said just before his death: ‘‘Quapropter de omnibus te laudo, 
tibi benedico, te glorifico per sempiternum et calestem pontificem 
Jesum Christum, dilectum tuum Filium, per quem tibt cum 1pso 
Spiritu Sancto gloria et nunc et in futura secula. Amen.”’’ 

For the first part of the third century we have a specimen of 
the same type from the Chronicon of the historian Julius Africanus, 
an Egyptian, who later lived in Palestine and hence reflects the 
traditional liturgical form of prayer in at least one or other of those 
countries: ‘‘Nos enim qui et illorum verborum modum didicimus 
. . . gratias agimus Patri, qui nobis suis creaturis prebuit uni- 


*P. G., VI, 427. 
7P.G., V, 1040. 
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versorum Salvatorem ac Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum, cus 
gloria, majestas cum Sancto Spiritu in secula.” ® 

Origen writes: ‘“‘Oratio debet in glorificationem Dei per 
Christum in Spiritu sancto desinere.’’ 

A more authoritative injunction is found in the Constitutiones 
A postolice, lib. vi, c. 14 (towards the end of the fourth century): 
“Deum .. . solum colendum et adorandum, per Jesum Christum 
Dominum nostrum in Sanctissimo Spiritu.” © 

It is to be noted here that, previous to the conflict with the 
Arian and similar subordinationist heresies, the Oriental doxologi- 
cal conclusions to the prayers used the preposition da (per), even 
as St. Jude and St. Paul had done; but because those heretics 
twisted the word i in favor of their error (to wit, that Christ 
was but a creature and instrument of the Father), St. Basil in 
375 substituted for it the preposition werd or sometimes ctv. On 
account of these substitutions his enemies promptly accused him 
of having made doctrinal innovations; he himself concluded his 
sermons with “‘ in Christo Jesu, cui gloria et imperium in szxcula 
seculorum. Amen.’ Eastern influence, or simply the ap- 
propriateness of the thought, may account for the occasional 
presence of similar doxological endings to the works of some of the 
Western Fathers. 

Aside from the doxology per Ipsum et cum Ipso et in Ipso est 
tibi, Deo Patri omnipotenti, in unitate Spiritus sancti omnis honor 
et gloria per omnia secula . . . (which, following the simple per 
Christum Dominum nostrum, very appropriately concludes the 
Canon of the Mass as the highest form of worship), we have none 
less than Pope St. Julius, from the center of the Latin Rites, 
ending a letter (about 342) to the Antiochians with such a dox- 
ology: ‘‘... gaudeant in Christo Jesu, per quem gloria Patri in 
secula seculorum. Amen.’ "' Even though such a doxological 
conclusion may not have been customary at Rome, the Pope 
might well have used one in that instance as a considerate gesture 
towards his addressees; he could safely do that, because at that 
time the Arian misinterpretation of the preposition per had not 
yet made this doxological form an apple of contention in the 
East. 

Too little is known of the original Roman Liturgy to warrant 
a statement as to the form its conclusion to the orations took at 
first. According to Mabillon’* and Muratori,'* Pope St. Gregory 


8 Quoted by St. Basil, Liber de Spiritu Sancto, c. 29 (P. G., XXXII, 203). 
® De Oratione, c. 33 (P. G., XI, 559). 

oP. G., I, 946. 

1 P. L., VIII, 908. 

2P_L., LXXIT, 114 

13 P. L., LXXIV, 887. 
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revised the Gelasian Sacramentary about 591, whereas Pope St. 
Gelasius had rearranged and enlarged the primordial one (ab 
ecclesiz nascentis exordio ad Gelasianum usque receptus) about 
495. This ordo primigenius is attributed by Mabillon to St. 
Peter himself. No doubt, St. Peter did follow a certain order in 
the celebration of the Eucharist and of the Sacraments, an order 
which was suggested by the substance of them as given by 
Christ; however, it would be asserting too much to maintain that, 
apart from that substance, St. Peter’s manner of celebration was 
considered the fixed standard for the West, or even for Rome; in 
this regard much liberty prevailed among the bishops, as is evinced 
by the various Sacramentaries that came into existence during 
the first centuries. St. Hippolytus states expressly in his Church 
Order (220) that bishops may substitute their own prayers for 
the forms that he has given. The Council of Mileve (402) put 
an end to this arbitrariness, at least so far as the Church in Africa 
was concerned, for it decreed (Canon 12): ‘‘Nullz preces, vel 
orationes, vel missz, vel prefationes, vel commendationes, vel 
manus impositiones dicantur, nisi in concilio fuerint probatz.’’* 

It seems that, at least shortly after the composition of Hip- 
polytus’ schismatic Church Order, Latin instead of Greek was made 
the liturgical language in Rome and (very likely even earlier) in 
Africa. For that matter, Thalhofer-Eisenhofer (‘“Handbuch d. 
kath. Liturgik,’’ 1912, I, pp. 225-228) still claim on more general 
grounds, as Thalhofer always had claimed, that the use of Latin 
in the Roman Liturgy is likely to date back to the first century. 
As to literary composition, and even as to liturgical approach to 
God, the Roman Rite differs so much from all the Oriental Rites 
that it cannot be held to be merely a translation or even an 
adaptation of any of these. It appears to have been an original, 
indigenous Latin composition. One point of difference is, as 
previously noted, the employment of St. Paul’s phrase concerning 
the mediatorship of Christ as the standard conclusion of the 
orations; in fact, it might be expected that the Roman Liturgy 
would in its original composition—regardless of whether this 
was done in Latin or in Greek—avail itself from its beginning of 
the very apt expression per Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum 
that St. Paul had written to the Romans. This letter of St. Paul 
(i. 3, 4, 9; v. 10) might furnish the immediate source also for 
the framing of the phrase Filium tuum. Nor is it stretching the 
point to claim that the clause guz vivit et regnat was suggested by 
parallel clauses from the same letter, and from the same chapter 
at that: ‘‘Si enim unius delicto mors regnavit per unum: multo 


14 Micrologus, De Ecclesiasticis Observationibus, c. 5 (P. L., CLI, 980). 
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magis abundantiam gratie, et donationis, et justitie accipientes, 
in vita regnabunt per unum Jesum Christum” (v.17). ‘Ut sicut 
regnavit peccatum in mortem: ita et gratia regnet per iustitiam in 
vilam xternam, per Jesum Christum Dominum nostrum’”’ (v. 21). 
As all who by nature are connected with Adam have through 
his sin incurred the reign of death, so all who by grace are con- 
nected with Christ obtain through His merits that they ‘reign 
in life’ with Him, or that “grace may reign by justice unto life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.’’ Further, Christ’s glorious 
living and reigning now in heaven is the causa exemplaris of our 
militant triumph over sin in this life: ‘Si mortui sumus cum 
Christo: credimus quia simul etiam vivemus cum Christo.... 
Quod autem vivit, vivit Deo” (Heb.,i.3). “Ita et vos existimate, 
vos mortuos quidem esse peccato, viventes autem Deo, in Christo 
Jesu Domino nostro” (vi. 8-11)—and of our crowned triumph in 
life everlasting in heaven. Hence the appropriateness of this 
phrase (quit vivit et regnat) in the conclusion of an oration in which 
grace of Christ in some form or other is asked of the Father. The 
words Deus per omnia szxcula sxeculorum most likely were 
prompted by St. Paul’s words of this same letter: “Christus ..., 
qui est super omnia Deus benedictus in sxecula’’ (ix. 5); cfr. xvi. 
27, the concluding words of the whole letter: “‘... per Jesum 


Christum ... in secula seculorum. Amen.” The conclusion 
of the Letter of St. Jude (“.. . per Jesum Christum Dominum 
nostrum ...et in omnia sxecula seculorum. Amen’) may also 


have had some bearing upon the choice of this phrase. The 
term amen (‘‘certainly, truly, so be it’’) in biblical usage is a 
solemn ratification of expressions of faith, or of a wish in which 
God is expected to concur. As yet no copy of the first Latin 
Sacramentary has been found; but it is quite possible, and even 
likely, that the compiler of the so-called Leonine Sacramentary 
(a private person of Rome) had before him a text of that first 
Latin Sacramentary. Hence, though the Leonine Sacramentary 
cannot be considered an official liturgical book of those days, it 
nevertheless can serve as a historico-liturgical source. Apart 
from a few subsequent additions, made no later than 538 (which, 
as to composition, are not necessarily to be referred to a more 
recent period), it is held to antedate the Gelasian. 


Official Adoption of the Conclusion 


In the face of this meagerness of direct information, but relying 
on an evaluation of historical circumstances supported by the 
conclusion of several ancient orations as records, this article ven- 
tures the following explanation of how the per Dominum nostrum 
Jesum Christum of St. Paul was amplified into our full conclusion. 
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Further research may either furnish direct documentary proof 
of what is here proposed as a deduction drawn from circumstantial 
evidence and several plausible suppositions, or eliminate this 
deduction. 

Our conclusion has been in use at least since about the year 
400, because St. Augustine, having finished a sermon or a treatise, 
was wont to say a prayer ending with: per Jesum Christum filium 
suum Dominum nostrum, qui cum eo vivit et regnat in unitate 
Spiritus sancti Deus per omnia sexcula szxculorum. Amen.® 
Still more, the fact that the conclusion uses the word per (per 
Dominum nostrum ...) may be taken as an indication that it 
was composed previous to the time when the Arians pointed to 
the use of this word in omnia per ipsum facta sunt as a supposed 
proof that the Logos was not God, but only a creature through 
whose instrumentality the Father created the world; they took 
the word per in its usual meaning of causa instrumentalis (though 
the context precluded this meaning), and disregarded its legiti- 
mate use as designating also the causa efficiens principalis called 
for by the context. It was this specious argument of the Arians 
that finally, in 375, induced St. Basil to substitute the preposi- 
tion ‘‘with” or “in” for per. If Rome had composed her con- 
clusion only during the time when Arianism was an issue (and 
that was since 320), she scarcely would have used even a legitimate 
expression that the Arians could point to as a support of their 
error; but, of course, having this conclusion, neither would she 
change it, especially since in it the divine equality of the Son with 
the Father was clearly stated.’ 

Towards the end of the second century and during the first 
quarter of the third two movements of anti-Trinitarian doctrines 
endeavored to establish themselves at the very center of Christian- 
ity, in Rome itself: the dynamic, subordinationist, and the 
Patripassian, monarchian or modalistic anti-Trinitarianism.” 
Theodotus, a tanner of Byzantium, who came to Rome about 
the year 197, developing an older error of the Ebionites and of 
Cerinthus, denied that Christ was the Son of God, or that He was 


1M. P. L., XXXVII, 1966. 

16 One can easily understand why, in the Benedictio super eos qui de Ariana ad 
Catholicam redeunt unitatem, the Gelasian Sacramentary would allude in the conclu- 
sion of the oration to the change made by St. Basil together with that of the Roman 
liturgy, the Holy Spirit, not having been a subject at issue, not being referred to. 
The composition of this oration will have to be dated some time, but not long, after 
375. Domine Deus omnipotens, Pater Domini nostri Jesu Christi,...in nomine Jesu 
Christi Det Salvatoris nostri. Per quem et cum quo est ttbi honor et gloria in sxcula 
seculorum. Amen (P. L., LXXIV, 1137). 

17 St. Hippolytus, Philosophoumena (Origen, Contra Hzreses), lib. VII, cc. 35, 36; 
IX, cc. 7-12 (P. G., XVI, 3341-3344, 3440-3441); Contra Heresin Noeti (P. G., X, 
803 sq.); Origen, In Joannem, II, c. 2 (P.G., XIV, 107-110); St. Philasterius, Liber 
de Hzresibus, c. 52 (P. G., XIT, 1168). 
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God at all; he taught that, though Christ was the Messiah, He 
nevertheless was a mere man “born of a virgin and at His baptism 
endowed with a divine power.” One of his pupils, another 
Theodotus, a banker by profession, founded the Melchisedechian 
heresy. This error (which held that Melchisedech was the power 
of God and the Mediator of the Angels and therefore superior to 
Christ, who, though a mere man, was great in that he was an 
image of Melchisedech and a priest according to the order of 
Melchisedech) spread the monarchian views of Noetus. The 
adherents of these heretics were called Monarchians because 
they claimed “that Christ was the Father Himself, the Father 
Himself having been born, having suffered, and died’; on this 
account they were better known in the West as Patripassionists. 
They claimed to uphold the unity of God against what they held 
to be a division in God implied in the doctrine of those who held a 
Trinity of Persons in Him. They held that God is uni-personal; 
that, therefore, Father and Son are only modes of manifestation 
of the one divine life in the Deity (wherefore they were also called 
Modalists) and that, accordingly, there is in God only a monarchia 
(sole-reign). Sabellius, who came to Rome in the days of Pope 
St. Zephyrin (198-217), developed the monarchian error to in- 
clude also the Holy Spirit as a third mode of manifestation in the 
only one divine Person; he confessed a trinity in the divine 
essence—not, however, a trinity of Persons but a trinity of 
relations of God to the world. Adopting an idea of God similar 
to that of the Stoics, Sabellius taught that the Deity is the un- 
differentiated Divine Monad. Expanding itself, the silent God 
becomes a speaking God, and the passively resting becomes an 
actively operating one; the Monad expands or manifests itself 
as Father in Creation and in the giving of the Law, as Son in 
Incarnation, and as Holy Spirit in Sanctification, but it again 
closes in upon itself when the Son and the Spirit, the purpose 
of their manifestation having been accomplished, returned into 
and were resolved into the manifestation of the Fatherhood of 
the Divine Monad. 

Catholic writers vigorously exposed and refuted these heresies 
which, establishing themselves as schools in Rome, struck at the 
very basis of Christian religion. These writers dwelt especially 
on those Scripture texts that present Christ as possessed of a 
personal divine life and sovereign activity: ‘““‘Non dominabatur 
ei mors qui vita erat.”"* It is especially to our point to notice 
that the two principal contemporary opponents of those heresies 
quoted against them the words of St. Paul: ‘‘Primitize Christus; 
deinde ii, qui sunt Christi, qui in adventu eius crediderunt. 
~ 8 Hippolytus, Contra Hzresin Noeti, c. 18. 
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Deinde finis: cum tradiderit regnum Deo et Patri, cum eva- 
cuaverit omnem principatum, et potestatem, et virtutem. Op- 
portet autem illum regnare donec ponat inimicos sub pedibus eius. 
Novissima autem inimica destruetur mors’”’ (I Cor., xv. 23-26). 
And the presbyters of Rome proclaimed as their faith: ‘We 
know in truth one God; we know Christ; we know that the Son 

. rose again on the third day and is at the right hand of the 
Father.’ 

Since it took some time for these heresies to become clearly 
recognized as such, Pope Zephyrin and his successor Callistus 
delayed taking decisive action, much to the chargin of the erudite 
and impulsive Hippolytus, who on that account started his short- 
lived schism. But eventually, after each case had become clearly 
recognized, the various leaders of these anti-Trinitarian heresies 
were excommunicated by Popes Victor, Zephyrin, and Callistus. 

It is into this historico-dogmatic background that the develop- 
ment of the per Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum fits naturally. 
To the denial on the part of the Melchisedechians of Christ’s 
supreme mediatorship the Church answered with St. Paul’s un- 
equivocal statement of it: Per Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum. 
Further, and even more specifically, the oldest Preface in the 
Roman Liturgy, the pattern for those that followed, is the Przfatio 
communis. It is evident that this (to use an American phrase) 
“thanksgiving proclamation”’ preceding the sacrifice of thanks- 
giving and praise is an avowal, as simple as it is sublime, of 
Christ’s universal and sole mediatorship, directing the wor- 
shipping voice of the Church Militant joined with that of the 
serried choir of all the angelic host ‘‘to the Lord, our God .. . per 
Christum Dominum nostrum, per quem majestatem tuam laudant 
Angeli, adorant Dominationes, tremunt Potestates, celi celorumque 
virtutes ac beata Seraphim socia exultatione concelebrant: cum quibus 
et nostras voces ut admitti tubeas deprecamur supplict confessione 
dicentes....” 

Let us now return to the conclusion of the orations. In op- 
position to the followers of Theodotus the Tanner, who denied 
that Christ was the Son of God the Father, the Church opposed 
its Filium tuum. In condemnation of the doctrine of Praxeas and 
Sabellius that this sonship was but a mode of divine manifestation 
of a uni-personal God, the Church proclaimed of Christ a mode of 
existence and of operation which are expressive of a real, personal 
relation to the Father, distinct from Him in Person yet one with 
Him in substance: Qui tecum vivit et regnat. Further, against 
all who in any way whatsoever would grant to Christ, either as 
Son or in operation, anything short of Divinity, the Church 
~ 19 Hippolytus, op. cit.,c. 1,6; Tertullian, Adversus Praxeam, c. 4. 
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proclaimed that He who is called Son of God and who as such 
lives and reigns with God the Father is Himself: Deus—one in 
substance with the Father. And to refute those who denied 
the personal existence of the Holy Spirit also as God, asserting 
that He was only an impersonal attribute to God, as the mon- 
archian Sabellius and also the subordinationists were doing, the 
Church asserted the personal divine existence and operation also 
of the Holy Spirit: Qu tecum vivit et regnat in unitate Spiritus 
sancti Deus. Finally, the Church added the Scripture phrase 
per omnia secula seculorum to assert that Christ, the God-man, 
is our Mediator and the Son of God forever, thereby contradicting 
the error of those anti-Trinitarians who said that the “Spirit” 
or the ‘‘divine power’”’ in Christ ieft Him at His suffering. 

It was not to be expected that this conclusion, even though it 
was made the official one at Rome, would at once be accepted 
universally wherever the Latin, or even the Roman, Liturgy pre- 
vailed. There was then no Congregation of Rites, SS. Rituum. 
Moreover, there were in the West many Rites—and even within 
the same Rite there were many dioceses and churches—having 
their treasured liturgical books; besides, ancient liturgies allowed 
certain liberties in the wording of the prayers. Consequently, it 
must have taken time for this conclusion to find exclusive accept- 
ance even within the same Rite. For this reason a considerable 
variety is found in the wording and in the placing of some of the 
phrases of the conclusion, especially when used as the conclusion 
to sermons. The conclusions to the sermons of Pope St. Leo are 
proof of this. Arianism, since 320, and Macedonianism (Pneu- 
matomachism), since about 360, were occasions for accentuating 
and shifting the word Deus (the first as regards the Son and the 
second as regards the Holy Spirit), till finally it was made to rest 
where it now is and where it most forcefully expresses the doctrine 
that the three divine Persons are and operate in the unity of 
divine nature. Thus, for instance, St. Hilary (d. 367), a champion 
against Arianism, who probably wrote the sermon in question 
before Macedonianism became an issue in the West, thus con- 
cludes a sermon: “...introducat Jesus Christus Dominus noster, 
qui vivit et regnat cum Patre Deus in unitate Spiritus Sancti per. 

..’ ® The point then at issue, the unity in substance of the Son 
with the Father, is expressed most forcefully in this manner. 
It most likely was due to Macedonianism that the word Deus was 
transposed to where it most effectively expresses unity in the 
divine nature also in so far as the Holy Spirit is concerned, that is 
after in unitate Spiritus sancti. In an ancient copy of the Gel- 
asian Sacramentary the only oration that is written out in full, 


=P. L., X, 88. 
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Denunciatio pro Scrutinio, ends with: ‘Per Dominum nostrum 
Jesum Christum, qui cum Patre et Spiritu sancto vivit et regnat Deus 
per omnia szxcula seculorum. Amen." Here the divinity of 
the Holy Spirit is unmistakably indicated by connecting Him 
immediately with the Father. Similarly St. Eleutherius, Bishop 
of Tournay (d. 531), has this conclusion to a sermon: “.. . qui 
vivit et regnat Deus . . . cum Patre et Spiritu sancto per infinita 
secula seculorum.” ** Quite singular is the conclusion to the 
collect, directed to God the Son, in the ‘‘Missa in Assumptione 
Sancte Marie Matris Domini Nostri’:‘... qui cum zxterno 
Patre vivis et regnas Deus in unitate Spiritus sancti Deus in sez- 
cula.”” ** Barring the possibility of an error on the part of a 
copyist, the purpose of this repetition could have been to em- 
phasize the unity in nature of God the Son and of God the Holy 
Spirit “with the eternal Father.’”’ The exact meaning of the 
word Deus, be it after gui vivit et regnat or after in unitate Spiritus 
sancti (or, as the case may be, Spiritu sancto) or after both, is 
given us in the conclusion of a prayer that Alcuin has preserved 
for us: ‘‘Domine Jesu Christe, et Dominus noster, gui cum Deo 
Patre et Spiritu sancto in unitate essentiz deitatis omnia creando 
regis, vivificas, et gubernas, per immortalia sxcula sxculorum. 
Amen.” ** This is similar to “gui cum Patre et Spiritu sancto 
manet in unitate Deitatis in secula seculorum. Amen,” with 
which Pope St. Leo concluded his second sermon on the 
Nativity of the Lord,* or to ‘“‘gqui cum Patre et Spiritu sancto 
unus Deus vivit et regnat ...,’’ with which he concludes his second 
sermon on the Ascension.* Micrologus, who wrote De Ec- 
clesiaticis Observationibus between 1073-1085, records as follows 
about the position of the word Deus: ‘‘Sciendum autem in illa 
usitate conclusione, ‘Per Dominum nostrum,’ quod Romanus 
Ordo et antiquissima exemplaria nomen Dei interponunt, ubi 
dicitur: ‘Qui tecum vivit et regnat Deus’, quod tamen moderni 
post nomen Spiritus sancti subjungere solent. Et hec utique 
consuetudo etiam apud Romanos usquequaque adeo invaluit, 
ut antique traditionis executio jam non sine scandalo locum 
habere possit.”’ *” 

Here may be mentioned a very singular meaning attached by 
J. A. Jungmann, S.J.,¥ to the phrase im unitate Spiritus sancu. 


1 P.L., LXXIV, 1084. 

2 P.L., LXXV, 90. 

23 Missale Gothicum, from a codex of about the eighth century (P. L., LX-XII, 245). 

4 Liturgica (P. L., CI, 507). 

*% P.L., LIV, 199. 

% Tbid., 404. 

#7 Pp. L., CLI, 981. 

% Jos. Andr. Jungmann, S.J., “Die Stellung Christi im liturgischen Gebet” (Litur- 
giegesch. Forschung. hg. v. Délger-Mohlberg-Riicker, fascicles 7-8, Miinster in West., 
1925), pp. 179-181; but see pp. 184-185. 
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Jungmann holds that in this conclusion in unitate Spiritus sancti 
has the meaning of im Ecclesia, the Church having been made 
one or reduced into a unity by the Holy Spirit. But with all 
due regard for Jungmann’s erudite work, his argument in support 
of this interpretation is not convincing. Even though this phrase, 
taken by itself, might stand as the equivalent of im Ecclesia, 
this equation seems to be excluded both by the context in this 
conclusion and by the variety under which the phrase appears. 
The context suggests a Trinitarian formula, which could not be 
had if im Ecclesia were substituted for in unitate Spiritus sancti. 
Micrologus (loc. cit.) has this to say about the mentioning of the 
Trinity in the conclusion of the orations: ‘In qualibet autem 
conclusione commemorationem sancte Trinitatis observare 
solemus, juxta quod in emendatioribus Sacramentariis expressum 
invenimus. (Adeo enim sancti Patres invocationem sancte 
Trinitatis in orationibus sive benedictionibus observabant, ut 
nec in ipsis sacramentis aliquid ratum censerent, quorem con- 
fectioni invocatio sancte Trinitatis defuisset.)’’ Pope Innocent 
III also points out the Trinitarian meaning of the conclusion of 
the orations: ‘‘Illud autem quod sequitur, ‘qui tecum vivit et regnat 
in unitate Spiritus sanctt Deus’ ita potest simpliciter, sed non 
imprudenter intelligi: ‘Qui cum Patre vivit et regnat in unitate 
Spiritus sancti Deus,’ id est una cum sancto Spiritu. Nam Pater, 
et Filius, et Spiritus sanctus sunt unus Deus. Vel: ‘In unitate 
Spiritus sancti,’ id est, in Spiritu sancto, qui est unitas Patris et 
Filii, amor et connexio utriusque.”’ And as to variety of form 
of this conclusion, the form cum Spiritu sancto is often met with 
instead of in unitate Spiritus sancti; but cum Spiritu sancto cannot 
be the equivalent of in Ecclesia. It is pertinent here to point 
again to the previously quoted ordinance of the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions: ‘“‘Deum solum colendum et adorandum, per Jesum 
Christum Dominum nostrum in Sanctissimo Spiritu’’ (which 
likewise excludes the equation with im Ecclesia). And finally, 
as to this point, Hippolytus, who was close to the time in which 
our conclusion was formulated, thus concludes his work, Contra 
Hezresin Noeti: “Ipsi gloria et imperium cum Patre et sancto 
Spiritu, in sancta Ecclesia, ...in secula seculorum. Amen.’’*° 
Here in (&) sancta Ecclesia certainly is distinct from cum (aya) 
Patre et sancto Spiritu; it is not even in apposition to it. 
Before closing, we may give just a brief consideration of the 
structure of this conclusion.*! The whole conclusion is a prepo- 


2 De Sacro Altaris Mysterio Libri Sex. Cap. 26. De oratione et conclustone (P. L., 
CCXVII, 813). 

»P.G., X, 830. 

#1 In outlining the structure as well as in presenting the interpretation of this con- 
clusion I find myself differing from Jungmann, pp. 179-188; for that matter, Odo 
Casel, O.S.B., in an extensive and appreciative review of Jungmann’s work also takes 
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sitional adverb phrase modified by a complex relative clause. 
This phrase is expressive of Christ’s universal mediatorship both 
as to the Father and as tous; hence it modifies all the action words 
of the body of the oration, God’s action words in our behalf as well 
as our action words towards God. The Gregorian Sacramentary*’ 
has a colon after the last word of the oration, which is followed 
by per; for instance, concede: per Dom. nostrum, etc. Before 
punctuation was refined, the colon marked almost any sense less 
than a period; but according to our modern manner of interpunc- 
tuating there ought to be merely acomma. The period, however, 
that we have in our editions of liturgical books, leaves the whole 
prepositional adverb phrase together with its modifier floating 
meaninglessly in thought space; we have to supply mentally some 
verb, such as guzsumus or concede. But, unless we supply mentally 
the whole oration, we weaken the expression of what we have called 
Christ’s two-way mediatorship. The word Deus in the conclusion 
is a predicate noun, being part of the compound predicate vivit et 
regnat and denoting the subject guz; it is not in apposition to qui, 
hence it is not to be set off by commas. In addition to the evident 
meaning of the whole phrase and to examples previously quoted, 
this word was unmistakably construed in this manner by Pope 
Innocent III, who concluded one sermon with . . . gui cum Patre 
et Spiritu sancto vivit et regnat Deus per ...and another with... ad 
laudem et gloriam individux Trinitatis, que vivit et regnat Deus 

. 33 The phrase per omnia secula seculorum modifies the 
whole predicate, gut vivit et regnat Deus. 

The following diagram of the oration together with its con- 
clusion for the Second Sunday after Epiphany will make clear 
both its structure and the relation of the conclusion to the body 
of the oration. 
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issue with him as to several points (Jahrb. f. Liturgiewissenschaft, Minster i. Westf., 
1927, pp. 177-184). Though I saw both authors only after I had arrived at my con- 
clusions, I, needless to say, drew comfort from Casel’s criticism of Jungmann’s work. 
32 “Das Sacramentarium Gregorianum nach dem Aachener Urexemplar. Hg. v. D. 
Hans Lietzmann”’ (Liturgtegesch. Forschung. hg. v. Délger- Mohlberg-Riicker, fascicle 3, 
Minster i. Westf., 1921). 
3% P.L., CCXVII, 530, 590. 














Consistent Oriental Terminology 
By CLEMENT C. ENGLERT, C.SS.R. 


Everyone knows that the study of the Oriental Christian 
sciences bristles with difficulties of all sorts. There are the 
difficulties of history, the difficulties of geography, the difficulties 
of divergent disciplines, the difficulties of language. In the 
Near Eastern countries like Syria, several different Catholic 
Rites exist side by side in the same city or town. One and the 
same city will have three or four Catholic bishops of various 
Rites. People of one and the same nation politically may belong 
liturgically to four or five different Catholic Rites. 

Yet, the study of the Oriental Christian sciences is not at 
all impossible. It is complicated, to be sure, but extremely 
fascinating, and amply repays the student for his efforts. Now, 
more than ever before, knowledge of the East is spreading in the 
West, particularly because of the liturgical revival. All over, the 
level of education is rising and young people who study the cere- 
monies of the Roman Rite turn with great interest to the colorful 
liturgies of the Eastern Rites to investigate their origins, to com- 
pare them with our own, to analyze their dramatic power. 

But before we can hope for real knowledge as well as surface 
interest, we must try to clear away one of the greatest obstacles 
to all progress—confused terminology. Until recent times, the 
Christian Orient has been so little known in the West that all 
kinds of inaccurate terms have come into use regarding the 
Eastern Rites. 

For centuries before and after the great Eastern Schism, there 
were disputes between the East and the West; and because it 
was nearly always the Greeks who represented the East, the 
custom arose of calling all the Orientals ““Greeks.’’ And so we 
find Syrians, Armenians, and Egyptians referred to as “‘Greeks,”’ 
just because they happen to belong to an Eastern Rite! Those 
people are no more Greeks than we are. There is only one ac- 
curate and all-embracing term to be used for the Catholics of 
the various Eastern Rites, and that term is Oriental Catholic or 
Eastern Catholic. 

On the other hand, it is not advisable to refer to all Western 
Catholics as ‘‘Latin’’ Catholics, especially if one means only 
Catholics of the Roman Rite. Why? Because there are six or 
more ‘‘Latin’”’ Rites in the West.1. There are the local Rites of 

1 In a few places in Jugoslavia the Roman Rite is celebrated in the Old Slavonic 
language. 1077 
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Milan, Italy, of Lyons, France, and of Toledo in Spain; and the 
personal Rites of the older Orders like the Dominicans, the 
Calced Carmelites, and the Carthusians. Of course, the Roman 
Rite is by far the most important and widespread, and in that 
sense is the Latin Rite; yet, the truth remains that it is a Latin 
Rite too.’ 

Hence, the two correlative terms that would seem to be best 
adopted for general use are ‘Eastern Catholics’ and ““Western 
Catholics.”” The term Roman Catholic can be applied correctly 
to all Catholics, both Eastern and Western, since the Vatican 
Council refers to the universal Church as being Catholic and 
Roman.* But usually the term “Roman Catholic’ is used to 
refer to a Catholic of the Roman Rite, or to refer to any Western 
Catholic, because even the members of the Ambrosian, Lyonese 
and Mozarabic Rites are subject to the Pope as their Patriarch, 
for he is the Patriarch of the whole West. 

The Church of Constantinople (Byzantium) imposed its Rite 
far and wide. Because its original language was Greek, it is 
sometimes called the ‘“‘Greek Rite.’”’ But to-day it is celebrated 
in many other languages by people who are no more Greeks than 
the Jews. Hence, the best general term to refer to the form of 
this Liturgy or Rite is ““Byzantine,’’ while the term “Greek Rite” 
is reserved for the Byzantine Rite celebrated in the Greek lan- 
guage. The Byzantine Rite is used, with some few modifications, 
by Russians, Ukrainians, Bulgarians, Hungarians, Rumanians, 
Jugoslavs, Melchites (in Syria, Palestine, Egypt), as well as by 
the Greeks of Greece, Turkey and Southern Italy. All the Slav 
races of this group—hence the Russians, Ukrainians, Bulgarians, 
Jugoslavs—celebrate the Byzantine Rite in Old Slavonic (called 
also Paleoslavonic, Staroslav, Church Slavonic). The Melchites 
use Arabic; the Rumanians and Hungarians use their own 
vernaculars. If you wish to refer to the Liturgy celebrated in a 
Russian or Bulgarian church, you may employ the term, ‘‘the 
Slav-Byzantine Rite.’’ However, since each of these Catholic 
groups has its own law or discipline and in most cases an in- 
dependent hierarchy, they also form canonically distinct ‘‘Rites.”’ 
Therefore, it is correct to say the ‘‘Russian Rite,” the ‘‘Bulgarian 
Rite,’ the ‘‘Melchite Rite,”’ the ‘Rumanian Rite,” etc.‘ 


? Some look upon the personal rites of the older Orders as mere variants of the 
Roman Rite. For that matter, the Rites of Milan and Lyons are similar to the 
Roman Rite, too. Yet, no one denies that they are separate Rites. 

3 Denziger, ‘‘Enchiridion Symbolorum et Definitionum,” n. 1782: ‘Sancta cath- 
olica apostolica Romana Ecclesia credit et confitetur....” 

* The word “‘rite’’ has many different meanings. To go into all of them would re- 
quire a separate study. Since the various independent Catholic Rites are distin- 
guished not only by form of liturgy, or by hierarchy, but by law, some prefer to call 
them ‘‘disciplines” instead of Rites. Whatever the merits of this word in Latin, in 
English it does not bid fair to supplant the traditional word, “‘rite.”’ 
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Corresponding to every one of the Eastern Catholic Rites® 
there is a non-Catholic (schismatic or heretical) Church using 
the same liturgy and ceremonies. The non-Catholic Byzantines 
(schismatics) call themselves the “‘Orthodox Church.”” Hence, 
there is the Greek Orthodox Church, the Rumanian Orthodox 
Church, the Russian Orthodox Church, etc. How are we to 
distinguish Catholic and non-Catholic Byzantines? By a com- 
promise. We Catholics concede to the Orthodox the term 
“Orthodox,’’ even though we know that we are really the only 
‘“‘orthodox”’ Church of Christ. And the Orthodox concede to us 
the title “Catholic,” although they too claim to be “‘catholic’’! 
Therefore, to say ‘‘He is a Russian Catholic,” usually means ‘“‘He 
is a Catholic of the Russian Rite (Slav-Byzantine Rite).’”’ To 
say ‘He is a Russian Orthodox,’’ means “He is a non-Catholic 
of the Slav-Byzantine Rite.’’ Some reader may now object that 
a Russian could be a Catholic of the Roman Rite. In that case, 
you could say: “He is a Catholic Russian of the Roman Rite.” 
You are always correct if you use the term ‘‘Catholic of such-and- 
such a Rite’’—e.g., ‘“Catholic of the Greek Rite,’ “‘Catholic of 
the Syrian Rite,” ‘‘Catholic of the Coptic Rite,”’ etc. 

A phrase still deplorably widespread is ‘“‘“Greek Uniate,”’ and 
even many priests call every Eastern Catholic a ‘Greek Uniate.”’ 
Let us first analyze the term “Uniate.’’ Anyone knowing a 
modicum of Latin will see what a barbarism that word is. The 
Latin verb to unite is unire of the fourth conjugation. Its past 
participle is unitus; whence we have the English word “‘‘unite.”’ 
The term “Uniate’”’ was invented by the Orthodox as a term 
of opprobrium to be hurled against their own countrymen who 
joined the Catholic Church—who entered into the dreaded 
“union”? with Rome. Instead of using a Greek or Slavic term 
for union, the Orthodox chose the Latin unio and unire and de- 
based them to unia and uniare to express their loathing for their 
brethren who submitted to the Pope’s Latin yoke! And we hear 
priests in all seriousness calling the Eastern Catholics ‘‘Uniates’’ 
—employing against their fellow-Catholics the same term of op- 
probrium as is used by their enemies! It would be an example 
a pari if the Eastern Catholics began calling us ““Romanists’’ or 
“Papists,”” thus making use seriously of terms flung at us by 
Western Protestants. 

Whenever I get the opportunity, I visit Oriental Catholic 
priests. How often, when speaking of such visits to other 
priests of my own Rite (after a visit, for example, to a Ukrainian 
priest), I have had to recoil inwardly upon hearing the inevitable 
question: ‘‘Is he one of those Greek Uniates?’’ The questioner 


5 Except the Maronites, who are all Catholics. 
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means no disrespect, but it is as if he had said: ‘Is he one of 
those confounded foreign Papists?”’ Oriental Catholic priests 
have to stand for this sort of thing constantly from their colleagues 
of the Roman Rite. Is it any wonder, then, that we do not even 
begin to make converts from among the non-Catholic Orientals, 
when the Catholic Orientals themselves are so shabbily treated? 
Rather, we have to be thankful that the Oriental Catholics remain 
Catholics at all! The French are fond of calling Eastern Catholics 
—‘‘united.”® They speak of the ‘United Rumanians’ and the 
‘United Copts,’”’ etc. This expression is a clear one and causes 
no offense. 

Because in Eastern countries the Orthodox or non-Catholic 
Churches are de facto much larger than the corresponding 
Catholic Eastern Church or Churches, it is rather natural to think 
of the Orthodox Church when we hear an expression like ‘“‘the 
Greek Church,” “‘the Russian Church.” Perhaps that is why, 
when referring to Eastern Catholics, some people use such start- 
ling mixtures as “the Greek Orthodox Catholic Church,’ or 
“the Russian Orthodox Catholic Church!’ For the sake of 
clearness and consistency let us adhere to the compromise of 
calling those united (not uniated!) with Rome, Eastern Catholics 

~—and those not so united, Eastern Orthodox. 

There are two terms that can be used without the word Catholic 
and still cause no confusion. They are ‘‘Melchite” and ‘‘Maro- 
nite.’”’ These terms refer only to Catholics. The Maronites 
are all Catholics. The Melchites are the Catholics of Syria, 
Palestine and Egypt who follow the Byzantine Rite celebrated 
in Arabic. The corresponding non-Catholics of Byzantine Rite 
in these countries are called “‘Orthodox.’”” The Maronites follow 
a Romanized form of the ancient Rite of Antioch. The Catholics 
of the non-Romanized Rite of Antioch are called ‘Syrian Cath- 
olics,’”” and the non-Catholics (Monophysites) of this Rite are 
the Jacobites. 

The reader can see now why Syria is called the ‘‘Christian 
Mosaic.’”’ Its Catholic population is divided chiefly among the 
Melchite, Maronite, Syrian and Roman Rites, though there are 
many Catholics of the Chaldean and Armenian Rites as well! 
Three of the Oriental Catholic Patriarchs live there—namely, the 
Maronite, the Syrian (now Cardinal Tappouni), and the Arme- 
nian. Cities like Beirut have several Catholic bishops, their 
identical titles being modified by phrases—e.g., Bishop of Beirut 
for the Armenians, Bishop of Beirut for the Maronites, Bishop 
of Beirut for the Melchites, etc. 


6 E.g., S. Salaville, ‘Liturgies Orientales,’’ pp. 44, 49, etc. 
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What is the Chaldean Rite? It is the Rite of those Catholics, 
chiefly in Iraq, who have returned to the Church from Nestorian- 
ism. But since the Nestorians are heretics, one should never be 
guilty of the barbarism ‘‘Catholic Nestorians’”’ when referring to 
these Chaldean Catholics. That would be as bad as calling 
someone a “‘Catholic Presbyterian’ or a ‘“‘Catholic Lutheran.” 
The Romanized form of the Chaldean Rite followed by the St. 
Thomas Christians in India is called the ‘“Malabar Rite,’’ and 
its Catholic adherents are called ‘‘Malabar Catholics.” The 
recently converted body of St. Thomas Christians who follow a 
form of the Rite of Antioch are called ‘‘Malankara Catholics,” 
and their Rite is called the “‘Malankara Rite.” 

What is the Coptic Rite? It is the Rite of Alexandria, cele- 
brated in Coptic (the old Egyptian language) and Arabic (the 
vernacular), by the Egyptian Catholics and non-Catholics (Mo- 
nophysites). The Abyssinians (or Ethiopians) use a modified form 
of the Alexandrian Rite in the ancient Ethiopian tongue called 
Ghe’ez. It is wrong to call the Abyssinian Eastern Catholics 
“Copts,’”’ because the word Copt is a corruption of the Greek 
word for Egyptian, Aigyptios. The Copts are the Egyptian ad- 
herents of the Alexandrian Rite. The Ethiopian Christians 
(Catholics and Monophysites) are the Abyssinian adherents of 
the Alexandrian Rite (modified). Hence, distinguish the Coptic 
Rite from the Ethiopian Rite and Coptic Catholics from Ethio- 
pian Catholics. The mere fact that both have the same basic 
Liturgy of Alexandria is no reason for confusing the terms. For 
that matter, the Maronites, the Syrian Catholics and the Mal- 
ankara Catholics all follow forms of the Liturgy of Antioch; yet, 
no one thinks of mixing them up or interchanging them. 

The Armenian Rite is followed by the people of the Armenian 
race. The non-Catholic Armenians (Monophysites) are often 
called ‘‘Gregorian’”’ Armenians. For the sake of completeness, 
let us also make mention of a small group of Byzantine Catholics 
in Constantinople who celebrate in the ancient Georgian lan- 
guage. The country of Georgia is now a Caucasian province of 
Russia, and little is known about the number of non-Catholic 
Byzantines of this region who remain faithful to their own 
Georgian Rite. 

An additional word may not be out of place regarding the 
Eastern Catholic group found most frequently in America, 
namely, the Ukrainians. Since their Slav-Byzantine Rite has 
undergone some modifications in the course of time (especially 
due to the influence of the Roman Rite), their Rite is often called 
the ‘‘Ruthenian Rite.’’ But this is more of a liturgical designa- 
tion, rather than an ethnological or political one. Hence, you 
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would not call people of this Rite ““Ruthenians’’ any more than 
you would call us “Romans.” To some extent we must also 
modify our terminology to suit the desires of those to whom we 
are applying it. We should remember, for example, that the 
Ukrainians of Galicia (Poland) do not wish to be called ‘‘Ruthen- 
ians.”” The name they usually give themselves is ‘Ukrainian 
Catholics.”” On the other hand, the Byzantine Catholics (not 
Ukrainians), who are under the jurisdiction of Bishop Takach 
of Pittsburgh, usually call themselves simply ‘‘Greek Catholics,” 
though according to nationality they are Rusins’ (Eastern Czecho- 
slovakia), Hungarians, Slovaks, Rumanians, or Croats. 

The writer feels convinced that, as soon as a consistent termin- 
ology is employed with regard to Eastern matters, especially 
by our own Catholic canonists and historians, one of the first 
great obstacles will be removed from the path of the earnest 
student of the Oriental Christian sciences. 


7 In his recently published ‘‘Rusin Literature’ (Cleveland, 1941), Father Joseph P. 
Hanulya shows us how deeply his people are concerned about what they are called. 














Inside Looking Out at Delinquency 
By Barry J. Wocan, M.A. 


As the years roll by it seems that social problems follow a 
never-ending cycle. Having viewed the coming and going of 
such subjects as unemployment relief, security, old-age pensions, 
we are now in the middle of the delinquency problem. How- 
ever, the average person comes in contact with delinquent 
juveniles very seldom, and it is only occasionally that the parish 
priest is called upon to deal with the delinquent boy or girl in his 
parish. The subject has become a prime matter in recent years, 
because we are being constantly reminded through the press and 
welfare agencies of the astounding uptrend in the problem. 

The public would like to know more about it. Although sta- 
tistics of delinquency on a national basis are lacking for the 
United States, it is estimated that under ordinary circumstances 
approximately 200,000 children come to the attention of juvenile 
courts each year for reasons of delinquency. This estimate is 
based upon the reports of a group of courts, serving almost forty 
per cent of the population of the United States, which coéperate 
with the Children’s Bureau in a voluntary effort to establish a 
uniform method of reporting statistics of delinquency cases 
brought to juvenile courts. Inasmuch as juvenile courts deai with 
only a part of the children who present behavior problems, the 
problem is a sizable one even in normal times. Statistics for the 
first year of the United States participation in the war are not 
yet available. However, preliminary reports of the number of 
delinquency cases dealt with show an increase of six per cent in 
1941 as compared with 1940 for the total group of reporting 
courts. 

The figures available from England are even more startling. 
Figures published by the Home Office show that during the first 
twelve months of the war as compared with the preceding twelve 
months there was an increase of forty-one per cent in delinquency 
among children under fourteen years, of twenty-two per cent 
among adolescents fourteen to seventeen years of age, and of five 
per cent among those seventeen to twenty-one years of age. 
Generally it has been assumed that delinquency here will follow 
the same pattern as in England and for the same reasons. 

It is a definite problem. There should be a definite answer to 
it, but it is all quite confusing as we continue to read of the un- 
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numbered, hit-or-miss, helter-skelter, hope-they-work solutions 
being advocated by the delinquency “‘experts.’’ Logical analysis 
and clear thinking is a prerequisite for dealing with this problem. 
The causes of delinquency are fundamental. They did not arise 
with the war. They are the same to-day as they were a thousand 
years ago. 

The best position from which to view delinquency is from the 
inside of a prison. Here one deals with the finished products of 
delinquency. Here one deals with facts, not theories. It might 
be enlightening, in a sense, to be on the inside looking out. The 
chaplain of a penal institution who deals day after day with 
these unfortunate personalities is in a singularly favorable posi- 
tion to analyze the causes and conditions which bring about 
delinquency. 

When you are on the inside looking out, the problem has a defi- 
nite focus. Through a process of experience and screening the 
story of these youths and their background fall into an unvarying 
pattern. They are definitely non-religious. They are non- 
religious for the very logical reason that they are the children of 
non-religious parents. Even though they may list themselves 
as Catholics or Christians, the cause of their delinquency is the 
lack of religious and moral training. The only place where a 
child can receive such training is in a religious and moral home. 
Neither education, social planning, recreational programs, nor 
anything else will substitute for this training; nor can war 
hysteria, poverty, illiteracy of any other condition be logically 
urged as a cause of delinquency. When each case is sifted down 
to the very bottom, the explanation is always the same. These 
young people are the inevitable products of pagan living. They 
are the living indictment of pagan parents, or at least of parents 
who call themselves Christians but live like pagans. 

From the thousands of cases that the writer has dealt with as a 
chaplain in a penal institution, let us review the background of a 
hundred cases of Catholic inmates selected at random from the 
files of the Federal Correctional Institution at Littleton, Colorado. 
Only twelve of these inmates come from homes where the father 
and mother are still living together, and in only two cases of these 
twelve are the parents practical members of the Catholic Church. 
Eighteen of these inmates come from a home where the parents 
have been divorced; forty-three come from homes where the 
parents have separated; twenty-one of these youths come from 
homes where the parents have married a second wife or husband, 
and the remaining six of these inmates know nothing of their 
parents. 

The lack of family background can be clearly seen if we list 
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the above-mentioned categories according to the frequency in 
which they occur: separated parents, 43%; divorced parents, 
18%; stepparents, 21%; parents living together, but im- 
practical Catholics, 10%; status of parents unknown, 6%; 
practical Catholic parents, 2%. It is a rare day indeed for the 
chaplain when he finds a youth in trouble whose father and 
mother are regular recipients of the Sacraments. 

What is the religious training of these hundred youths? Just 
what you might expect: only one inmate had attended a parochial 
school for twelve years, and none had ever been to a Catholic 
college. Three had attended parochial school for eight years; 
four for six years; eleven for five years; eight for four years; 
ten for three years; nine for two years; seventeen for one year; 
and the remaining thirty-seven had never attended a Catholic 
school. 

What is their experience with the Sacraments? Though all 
claim to be Catholics, seven of them doubt that they have ever 
been baptized. Only sixty-three of them have made their First 
Communion, and only thirteen of them have been confirmed. 
Just three of them have made their Easter duty within the last 
five years. Two have been married outside the Church and 
have been subsequently divorced. 

The pathetic state of their religious plight is brought out dur- 
ing the chaplain’s initial interview with the inmate. Those who 
have attended a parochial school for one year relate that one or 
other of their parents felt that they should make their First 
Communion, and therefore sent them to a Catholic school for that 
reason and then felt that one year was enough. Their religious 
ignorance is appalling. When the majority of them are asked 
if they have been confirmed, their usual reply is: ‘“What’s that?” 
Prayer is something unknown to them, and there are few of them 
who even remember the act of contrition. In three years the 
writer has found only one inmate who could serve Mass, and he 
had spent five years in a Catholic orphanage. 

None of the cases that the chaplain interviews each day is 
singular; all are typical. Let us sit down for a few minutes to 
interview inmate Alan—No. 3789, convicted of mail theft and 
sentenced to three years. Alan is one of three children born to a 
Catholic father and mother, married in the Church. He was 
baptized and made his First Communion while attending the 
parochial school in the first and second grade; he then spent 
nine and a half years in public school. His father and mother 
separated when Alan was ten. He cannot remember that his 
father ever went to church; his mother went occasionally. 
Petty theft put Alan in a state industrial school for a year and a 
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half, during which time his mother married again. The step- 
father and Alan did not get along. He was sent to live with an 
aunt, but a charge of purse-snatching sent him back to the in- 
dustrial school for another year. Back home with his mother 
and stepfather after his release, he found that the latter refused 
to allow any of the family to attend Mass. The mother agreed 
to this in order to keep peace in the family. After a quarrel with 
the stepfather, the boy left home and after six months of wander- 
ing and living by his wits was arrested for burglary. Investi- 
gation of the burglary revealed his implication in a previous mail 
theft, and he was sentenced by the Federal Government. The 
burglary charge is still pending his release from Federal prison. 
Here is a boy scarcely seventeen years of age, hardened and 
bitter, who resents the weakness of his mother, and who calmly 
stated during the interview that “I would just as soon kill my 
stepfather as look at him.’”’ He has not been to the Sacraments 
since he left the parochial school. He expresses a desire to go to 
Mass and return to the Sacraments while in prison. These are 
the cases the chaplain deals with daily. When you are on the 
inside looking out, with boys like Alan, the causes of delinquency 
become very simple. This same story and pattern will in- 
variably hold true in each of the hundred cases cited above. 
Day after day, in case after case, the facts and causes of delin- 
quency are hammered home. 

Yet, the star-gazing ‘“‘experts’”’ continue to fill the national 
publications with such ideas as children become delinquent be- 
cause they are emotionally restrained, or because they need and 
want experience. They grow voluble in pointing out that 
community conditions are generally regarded as fertile soil for 
the development of juvenile delinquency, including overcrowded 
housing, lack of recreational and leisure-time facilities, over- 
crowded schools with inadequate equipment, and the absence of 
social and legal measures for the protection of children and young 
people from unwholesome community influences. 

The ageless struggle which the Church carries on for the well- 
being of her children is for the most part ignored by the world, 
but in a renewed devotion to the promotion of family life in our 
individual parishes we have the best answer to the delinquency 
problem. The Church has been through this cycle before, but 
our process and procedure in dealing with the problem is very 
much different from that of the pagan world which surrounds us. 
Paganism will forever continue to deal with effects, while the 
Church will forever concern herself with the causes of evil. 

Perhaps this paper will serve its purpose if this insight into 
the facts behind the prison walls will bring home to us priests the 
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reality of what we preach. In ordinary parish work we seldom 
see the havoc and broken lives of delinquents. We are too busy 
serving the good and practical Catholics. We are apt to leave 
the publicizing of the causes of delinquency to the social workers 
; and the theorists. But sometimes it is well for us to hark back 
to the advice of Our Master and leave the ninety and nine in 
our parishes and seek out the one that has strayed. As religious 
leaders, we are in the best position to grasp the real fundamental 
causes of the present problem and to counter the popular trends 
of the day in social work. These popular trends in dealing with 
delinquency are not much concerned with protecting the in- 
tegrity of the home. The people who are concerning themselves 
with the problem of delinquency will deal with the problem solely 
from the standpoint of expediency. We cannot afford to be in- 
fluenced by any cry of expediency; we must expend our time, 
our talents, and our efforts to protect and foster the integrity of 
' our Christian homes. We have the answer, not on how to deal 
with delinquency, but on how to prevent delinquency. 














Christ the Psychologist 
By Simon ConraD, O.F.M.Cap. 


If Christ won men by grace, He also drew them by the strings 
of Adam. Moderns probably would call Him a great psycholo- 
gist, because He “‘sold’”’ Himself and His kingdom. 

When He called Himself ‘‘the Son of Man,’’ He implied that He 
belonged to everyone. The name was a password to men’s 
hearts. It seemed to sum up the theme of Christ’s life: the 
Son of God became the Son of Man to teach the sons of men how to 
become the sons of God. It connoted service to all, for ‘‘the Son of 
Man is not come to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give His life a redemption for many’’ (Matt., xx. 28). 

With an appeal that was as natural as it was informal, Christ 
preached His Kingdom. In a shaded Galilean glen and along the 
dusty roads, in the crowded streets of Jerusalem and in the 
Temple, along the beach and in the houses of friends, in the boat 
of Peter—wherever people gathered, Christ preached His saving 
doctrine. 

He ‘‘mounted”’ each occasion as if it were a pulpit. He seized 
the ‘‘psychological moment’’ to point a Jesson. ‘And it came to 
pass, as He spoke these things, a certain woman from the crowd, 
lifting up her voice, said to Him: ‘Plessed is the womb that bore 
Thee, and the paps that gave Thee suck.’ But He said: ‘Yea 
rather, blessed are they who hear the word of God and keep it’ ”’ 
(Luke, xi. 27-28). Master of the occasion, he takes the oppor- 
tunity to tell His admiring listener and all His audience that they 
all can be blessed if they keep His words. Having disposed of 
the interruption so graciously and profitably, He continued His 
sermon. 

The widow’s offering of her mite in the temple was the “‘psy- 
chological moment”’ to tell His Apostles that the spirit of sacrifice 
counts far more than the amount of the offering. His words and 
the occasion went hand in hand, the one fastening the other 
in the memory of His listeners. 

When Christ made exacting demands of His followers, He 
motivated them securely. The Pharisees had made the Law a 
burden; the Law had petrified in their hands. But Christ sup- 
plied plenteous reasons for Hisdemands. ‘Blessed are the poor in 
spirit,’’ He said and then added the motive, “‘for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven. Blessed are the meek, for they shall possess the 
land. Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted. 
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Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after justice, for they shall 
have their fill. Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy. Blessed are the clean of heart, for they shall see God. 
Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the children 
of God. Blessed are they that suffer persecution for justice’ 
sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven’’ (Matt., v. 3-10). 

Knowing what is in man, He adapts His language to His listen- 
ers. With the common folk His words are gentle and loving, with 
His enemies they are strong and severe. To Nicodemus He 
speaks in learned language, but for the simple and humble He 
paints His doctrine in pictures. 

Since the Jews were the custodians of the word of God, it was 
good psychology on Christ’s part to quote Scripture to them to 
prove His mission. St. Matthew, writing for the Jews, records 
more than thirty instances where Christ either quotes or refers to 
the Scriptures. It is interesting to note that, when He quoted 
Scripture, He made a careful distinction. To the common people 
He said: “Have you never heard?’’ To the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, who should have known, He said: ‘‘Have you never read?” 

The psychology of presenting picturesque scenes to an audience 
abounds in the Gospels. Pointing to a little child, Christ preached 
humility. He pictured the Kingdom of God through mustard 
seed and leaven, the Papacy by a rock, contrition by a runaway 
son returning to his father, and pride by the scramble for the 
first seats at a banquet. Israel had known God as almighty and 
infinite; Christ called Him—Our Father. Thus, the seeming 
distance caused by infinitude is telescoped into a word to whose 
warm appeal every human readily responds. 

To say that you are in the hands of Providence would be ordi- 
nary, banal. But a divine imagination saw the psychological 
importance of saying it this way: ‘‘Consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow: they labor not, neither do they spin. 
But I say to you that not even Solomon in all his glory was ar- 
rayed as one of these. And if the grass of the field, which is to- 
day and to-morrow is cast into the oven, God doth so clothe, 
how much more you, O ye of little faith!” (Matt., vi. 28-30). 

By numerous analogies Christ lifted His hearers’ minds from 
nature to supernature. A word, a sentence from His lips, and the 
birds of the air, the salt of the earth, and the night wind take on a 
new meaning. The value of such object lessons has been stressed 
again and again in modern pedagogy and psychology. 

Eloquence has been defined as the ready expression of thoughts 
difficult to clothe in words. It presents truth in such fascinating 
colors as to make it irresistible. Even the Scribes could not 
ignore Christ’s felicitous expression of a difficult doctrine. 
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“Master,” they admitted, ‘“‘Thou hast said well” (Luke, xx. 39). 
Not the least appeal of Our Lord’s speech lay in its eloquent 
brevity. This was in direct contrast to the lengthy tracts of the 
Pharisees. But His brevity implies no mere tip-of-the-wing 
contact with the subject. With dramatic swiftness He went to 
the core of the problem, casting non-essentials aside. And He 
stopped at the end. 

The terseness and swiftness of His speech, His well-placed repe- 
titions, and His changing modes of presentation tell of a 
psychologist who played on the keyboard of man’s heart with a 
skill that could only be divine. At one time He uses history for 
illustration: ‘‘And as it came to pass in the days of Noe... or as 
it came to pass in the days of Lot’’ (Luke, xvii. 26, 28). At other 
times He embodies His doctrine in a story: “The kingdom of 
heaven is likened to a man who sowed good seed in a field” 
(Matt., xiii. 24). Or: ‘The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto a 
treasure hidden in a field. Which a man having found, hid it, 
and for joy thereof goeth and selleth all he hath, and buyeth that 
field’’ (Matt., xiii. 44). Sometimes He condenses a whole code 
into an epigram: “Amen, I say to you: ‘Whosoever shall not 
receive the Kingdom of God as a child, shall not enter into it’”’ 
(Luke, xviii. 17). 

To startle His hearers into grasping a truth, Christ frequently 
employed paradoxes: ‘‘Amen, amen I say to you, unless the 
grain of wheat falling into the ground die, itself remaineth alone, 
but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit. He that loveth his 
life, shall lose it; and he that hateth his life in this world, keepeth 
it unto life eternal’’ (John, xii. 24-25). 

Since the unexpected arouses attention, Jesus said surprising 
things to the Jews. Sosudden was the the surprise in some of His 
words that we expect, in the words of G. K. Chesterton, “‘the 
grass to wither and the birds to drop dead out of the air, when a 
strolling carpenter’s apprentice said calmly and almost carelessly, 
like one looking over his shoulder: ‘Before Abraham was, I 
am.’”’! When He cleansed the temple, the Jews wanted a sign of 
His authority. ‘‘Jesus answered and said to them: ‘Destroy 
this temple, and in three days I will raise it up.’ The Jews then 
said: ‘Six and forty years was this temple in building, and wilt 
Thou raise it up in three days?’ But He spoke of the temple of 
His body” (John, ii. 19-21). Well did the Jews remember His 
surprising words (they could always understand them when it 
was convenient to do so); for after His death, the chief priests and 
Pharisees went to Pilate and said: ‘Sir, we have remembered 


1G. K. Chesterton, “The Everlasting Man” (New York City, 1926), p. 241. 
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how that seducer said, while He was yet alive: ‘After three days I 
will rise again’”’ (Matt., xxvii. 63). 

To impress the supreme importance of salvation indelibly on the 
minds of His hearers, the Master taught religion in parables. 
The parables were easy to remember, and in the repetition of 
them the truth embodied came to the fore. Although Christ did 
not invent the parabolic form of portraying truths, He mastered it. 
“It shows what has reverently been called His style as an author: 
His genius for local observation, His happy faculty of making 
the scene live, His art of heightening the most striking features of 
His characters, and His power of brevity could compress without 
disfiguring. The local movement keeps step with the progres- 
sion of the thought. He neither labors the attitude nor tortures 
the moral, but stops when the story is told.’’? 

Because living, moving things—in a word, action—rivet man’s 
attention, Christ presented dramas to set forth His doctrine. 
Rather than just say that the only way to have a friend is to be 
one and that every man is a neighbor, the psychologist of the 
Gospels staged a short drama of the Good Samaritan. 


“A certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell 
among robbers, who also stripped him, and having wounded him 
went away, leaving him half dead. 

“And it chanced that a certain priest went down the same way: 
and seeing him, passed by. In like manner also a Levite, when he 
was near the place and saw him, passed by.” 


Then, after having aroused the interest of His hearers and 
created in their minds a feeling of suspense, He continues: 


“But a certain Samaritan being on his journey came near him; 
and seeing him was moved with compassion, and going up to him 
bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and wine” (Luke, x. 30-34). 


Here is action with dramatic tempo! Here is Christian charity 
walking across the stage of life in the form of the Good Samaritan 
—Our Lord Himself! 

He, too, is the Good Shepherd, who is followed by the sheep, 
“because they know His voice” (John, x. 4). With sympathy 
and “‘empathy’”’ He showed compassion on the multitude. He 
healed the sick and cured lepers and forgave sin. 

Nor was He untouchable or unapproachable. With Him no 
appointments need be made in advance. At a banquet a sinner 
anointed His feet, and He anointed her heart with forgiveness. 


8 Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M., “The Life of Christ” (St. Anthony Guild Press, 1939), 
p. 255. 
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At night Nicodemus came to Him and was welcomed. The 
people sought Him when He was praying in solitude, and He 
taught them. To all Christ gave the impression that His time 
was theirs. Nor did He disdain to participate in the festivities 
and joys of Jewish life, working His first miracle at a village wed- 
ding feast to set a host at ease. Briefly, He “sold” a super- 
natural kingdom by showing that it was natural to belong to it. 

The scene at Jacob’s Well presents an excellent study in divine 
psychology. A Samaritan woman approached to draw water. 
Christ said to her: ‘Give Me to drink.”’ But she hesitated: 
“How dost Thou, being a Jew, ask of me to drink, who am a 
Samaritan woman?” 

At once Christ exquisitely lifted the conversation to the spiritual 
realm: “If thou didst know the gift of God, and who He is 
that saith to thee, ‘Give Me to drink,’ thou perhaps wouldst have 
asked of Him, and He would have given thee living water.” 

Her response was tinged with playful sarcasm: ‘Sir, Thou hast 
nothing wherein to draw, and the well is deep. Whence then 
hast Thou living water? Art Thou greater than our father Jacob, 
who gave us the weil?” 

Christ could have answered that the Samaritans were probably 
no descendants of the patriarch, but He went on to say that the 
“living water” would quench one’s thirst forever. That attracted 
the woman’s attention. She had come for the very purpose of 
drawing out the cool, deep water of Jacob’s Well. With motives 
far below the spiritual level, she asked for the “‘living water,”’ 
thinking that with this sort of water she could slake her thirst 
forever and would not have to walk out here in the noonday heat 
to draw water. 

With startiing abruptness, Christ changed the subject and 
told her to call her husband. She answered that she had no 
husband. But the voice of this Stranger, stronger than the voice 
of her conscience, told her that she had had five husbands. ‘The 
woman said to Him: ‘Sir, I perceive that Thou art a prophet.’”’ 

Now the conversation was running along spiritual channels. 
The woman brought up the subject of worship, the ancient con- 
troversy between the Samaritans and the Jews. Christ cor- 
rected her viewpoint and went on to reveal the worship of the 
New Law. “The woman said to Him: ‘I know that the Mes- 
siah cometh (who is called Christ), and when He is come, He will 
tell us all things.’ Jesus saith toher: ‘I am He, who am speak- 
ing with thee’”’ (cfr. John, iv. 8-26). And the conversation 
ended in a conversion. It is not recorded in the Gospel that the 
Samaritan gave Him a drink from the well, but Christ gave her 
parched soul a drink of “living water.” 
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With equal facility did He elevate the conversation during the 
noonday rest at the Well. The disciples, returning from town 
with food, said to Jesus: ‘“‘‘Rabbi, eat.’ But He said to them; 
‘I have meat to eat which you know not.’ The disciples there- 
fore said one to another: ‘Hath any man brought Him to eat?’ 
Jesus saith to them: ‘My meat is to do the will of Him who sent 
Me, that I may perfect His work’”’ (John, iv. 32-34). Words 
lost their material meaning on the lips of the Divine Psychologist 
and took on a spiritual one. 

One night Nicodemus came to see Christ and addressed Him 
as a ‘‘teacher from God.’”’ Immediately Christ demonstrated His 
ability to teach by going to the heart of the problem and ex- 
plaining to this learned one of Israel the astonishing doctrine of 
Baptism. ‘“‘Amen, amen, I say to thee, unless a man be born 
again, he cannot see the Kingdom of God.” Nicodemus was 
nonplussed. “How can a man be born,” he queried, “‘when he is 
old? Can he enter a second time into his mother’s womb and be 
born again?” (John, iii. 3-4). Christ answered that a spiritual 
regeneration through Baptism is necessary if one would enter 
the Kingdom of God. ‘‘How can these things be?” asked Nico- 
demus. He was told that a teacher in Israel ought to know 
these things. Then Our Lord proceeded to tell His visitor what 
He didn’t and couldn’t know—the mission of the Son of Man. 

Something that Christ said in that interview evidently lodged 
in the learned man’s memory. For Nicodemus reappears on Cal- 
vary to be a pallbearer at the world’s most tragic funeral. 

It was rather a strange procedure that Our Lord employed in 
dealing with the Gentile woman who asked Him to cure her daugh- 
ter possessed by the devil. ‘“He answered her nevera word. And 
His disciples came and besought Him, saying: ‘Send her away, 
for she crieth after us.’ And He answering, said: ‘I was not 
sent but to the sheep that are lost of the house of Israel.’ But 
she came and adored Him, saying: ‘Lord, help me.’ Who 
answering, said: ‘It is not good to take the bread of the children, 
and to cast it to the dogs.’ But she said: ‘Yea, Lord; for the 
whelps also eat of the crumbs that fall from the table of their 
masters.’ Then Jesus answering said to her: ‘O woman, great 
is thy faith! Be it done to thee as thou wilt.’ And her daughter 
was cured from that hour’ (Matt., xv. 23-28). Knowing the 
woman He was dealing with, the Divine Psychologist saw fit to 
be brusque with her, only to lead her on to a humble act of faith. 

“Born leader” that He was, Christ commanded the respect and 
obedience of men. For three days the crowds followed Him 
without food. When He drove the money-lenders out of the 
temple, no one dared to resist Him. Sometimes He was so ma- 
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jestic in word and deed as to be beyond physical resistance. At 
other times He won men by caring for their bodily needs first, 
and then for their souls. ‘‘Arise, take up thy bed, and walk,” He 
told the sick man by the Pool of Bethsaida. Later He saw himin 
the temple and said tohim: ‘Behold, thou art made whole. Sin 
no more lest some worse thing happen to thee’’ (John, v. 14). 

The Master prepared His Apostles for the apostolate with 
many a happy psychological turn. “Come ye after Me, and I 
will make you to be fishers of men”’ (Matt., iv. 19). It was a call 
as divine in its playfulness asin its appeal. This same psychology 
of saying the right word at the right time is in evidence when 
Christ called Nathanael. Nathanael made a slur on Nazareth. 
Christ pretended not to hear. Instead He said: ‘Behold an 
Israelite indeed, in whom there is no guile!’ No other words 
could have so completely won Nathanael as did this sincere com- 
pliment. Naturally Nathanael wanted toknow more: ‘“‘Whence 
knowest Thou me?’ “Before that Philip called thee,’ came 
Christ’s calm and knowing answer, “when thou wast under the 
fig-tree, I saw thee” (cfr. John, i. 47-48). And Nathanael 
acknowledged Christ as the Son of God and King of Israel. 

Worldlings might smile at the selection of such simple souls as 
fishermen to be the heralds of a New Testament. But Christ 
knew that the open hearts and the docile minds of the unconceited 
are the good soil in which to sow the truth. And the Sower sowed 
His seed and it grew under His care. With the help of His grace, 
the “‘little ones’ remade the earth. 

No doubt, these sturdy fishermen were impressed when their 
Master stilled the sea—a miracle sure to catch a fisherman’s 
fancy. The sea upon whose whims and fancies they relied for a 
livelihood—the sea, wild and heaving, which held them at its 
mercy! How they must have marvelled when the raging sea 
cringed at His feet in humble submission! And how they must 
have marvelled when Christ, on another occasion, walked across 
the water! No fisherman had ever seen that happen before. 
And in walking across the water Christ walked into their hearts. 

But nothing endeared Him more in their eyes than His con- 
siderateness for them. He was patient with their errors, kind yet 
firm with their waywardness, and infinitely patient in dispelling 
their favorite idea of an earthly kingdom. Whenever He had a 
correction to make, He took the Apostles aside. After the Trans- 
figuration, He descended from the mountain and saw the crowd 
below. The disciples tried but could not cure the possessed boy. 
Christ cured the boy. Afterwards (‘‘privately,’’ the Gospel says) 
He rebuked the disciples for their lack of faith. At another time, 
after He had spoken the parable of the weeds in the field of good 
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grain, He went into a house (Matt., xiii. 36) and there explained 
to the disciples the meaning of the parable. And the Apostles 
were human enough to appreciate it when He saved their face 
before the people. 

Similarly when the Apostles had returned from their first mis- 
sion, and had gathered together to meet Jesus and reported to 
Him all that they had done and taught, He saidtothem: ‘Come 
apart into a desert place and rest a little’ ((Mark, vi. 30-31). 
He recognized their work and told them to rest a little—a recog- 
nition that is always good psychology. 

Moderns may claim applied psychology as their own discovery, 
but the Aacient of Days applied psychology supremely when He 
walked this earth. And it might be added, His was never a psy- 
chology without a soul. 











The Ablution of the Hands before Mass 


By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


I 


The opening paragraph of the Ritus Servandus which is printed 
at the beginning of the Missal contains two prescriptions or 
directions concerned with the purity and neatness of soul and 
body with which the priest should approach God’s altar. First 
of all, he is directed to go to confession—guando opus est. This 
is a conditio sine qua non if conscience should happen to send up, 
from the depths of the soul, signals of distress to warn us that 
all is not well. But, all-important as is this interior purity, the 
Church adds yet another prescription: postea lavat manus dicens 
orationem inferius positam. When he has prepared the Missal 
by putting markers at the places where he is to read, the priest 
is to wash his hands, saying at the same time the following prayer: 

Da, Domine, virtutem manibus meis ad abstergendam omnem 
maculam: ut sine pollutione mentis et corporis valeam tibi servire. 

“Give, O Lord, virtue to my hands, for the wiping away of 
every stain: to the end that I may serve Thee without stain of 
mind and body.” 

This simple ritual is far from being a mere outward show, devoid 
of supernatural significance. On the contrary, it is a sacra- 
mental, that is, a real and effective cause, though belonging to 
the category of instrumental causes, of spiritual grace. In fact, 
its supernatural efficacy is definitely stated or at least pointed 
to by the natural symbolism of water—for water is a nature- 
symbol, and its use as such is as old as mankind. 

It is well worth while to view the familiar ceremony against 
its historical background, for in no other way can we escape from 
the fatal routine which blunts our senses to a proper under- 
standing and appreciation of so much that is in itself calculated 
to enrich our daily life with ever new grace and light. 

Even if there were no positive law on the matter, an instinct 
of nature would bring home to us the need even of mere bodily 
neatness when we are about to enter into the sanctuary for the 
purpose of carrying out our sacred functions. In the Old Dis- 
pensation, when the priests’ duties consisted chiefly in slaughter- 
ing animals, there are innumerable prescriptions by which material 
purity and cleanliness were ensured. I need only mention the 
brazen laver which stood at the entrance of the tabernacle, and 
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which Solomon replaced by ‘‘a molten sea of ten cubits from 
brim to brim...” (II Par., iv. 2, 5, 6). 

We know from the Gospel how life had been made almost 
impossible by reason of the countless legal impurities invented 
by the punctiliousness of the Pharisees. These legal stains had 
to be wiped away by almost constant ablutions and washings, 
often enough of the hands only. At one time certain scribes 
and Pharisees went to the trouble of journeying into Galilee for 
the purpose of taking Jesus to task over the conduct of His 
disciples, whom they accused of transgressing ancient tradition: 
‘‘ .. for they wash not their hands when they eat bread” (Matt., 
xv. 2). But to the sanctimonious inquirers the Lord spoke 
sharply, so that they assumed the pose of shocked righteousness. 
To His own followers Our Lord subsequently said: “‘.. . to eat 
with unwashed hands doth not defile a man’”’ (zbid., 20). 

The symbolism of hand-washing is obvious; in fact, it belongs 
to the fairly lengthy catalogue of gestures or actions which are 
of universal use and are understood by all men. We are all 
familiar with one famous instance of a ceremonial hand-washing 
performed as an outward sign and a public protestation of in- 
nocence; I mean Pilate washing his hands in sight of the whole 
Jewish people, when he sought to stifle the voice of his conscience 
and convince himself that he was not to blame for yielding to the 
savage yells of the people who were out for Christ’s blood (Matt., 
XXvVii. 24). 

The practice of a physical ablution—at least of the hands—be- 
fore prayer is widely met with. It is one of the observances of 
the followers of Mohammed. The writer of these lines has 
frequently seen at Jerusalem devout worshippers crowding round 
a huge basin of water outside the famous Mosque of Omar, which 
rises above the rock over which once stood the altar of holo- 
causts in the Temple area. Before entering the mosque these 
simple-hearted people washed their faces, hands, and wrists. 
But in the sandy wastes of the desert water is scarce and often 
bought with gold. Then, instead of water, the worshipper rubs 
his hands and wrists with the fine sand of the desert. Asa matter 
of fact, there is a striking resemblance between the sea of water 
and the sea of sand. Thus, in the desert of Sinai one beholds, as 
far as the eye can reach, a monotonous expanse of sand, not flat, 
but corrugated, like the surface of the sea, by the winds which 
heap up the incredibly fine sand into ever shifting ridges and 
dunes, the edges of which are as fine and sharply outlined as the 
edge of a knife-blade. The sand of the desert has a subtle, 
flowing, soft quality like the water of the sea. Whether, then, 
a man washes his hands with water or with sand, before he 
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presumes to speak to his Maker, the symbolism is the same and 
is based on the deep-seated conviction of mankind that we must 
be perfectly pure if we would hold converse with God. 

It was to be expected that the followers of Christ, who from 
the first made a point of not discarding those ritual observances 
of the Law which were compatible with the new religion, would 
retain so spontaneous and significant a practice as is washing the 
hands before prayer, before a meal or any of the more formal 
actions of daily life. Asa matter of fact, we possess documentary 
evidence going back to the first period of the Christian era which 
proves that the custom was kept up by the followers of Christ. 
Thus, Tertullian in a striking passage (De Orat., xiii) points out 
that the ceremony is only worth while if the outward action is 
accompanied by inward compunction. It seems fairly obvious 
that the African writer had in mind a passage of St. Paul’s First 
Epistle to Timothy (I Tim., ii. 8): “I will, therefore, that men 
pray in every place, lifting up pure hands....”’’ Probably the 
Apostle had no intention of giving to the expression ‘‘pure hands” 
any but a metaphorical meaning. However, writers are not 
wanting who see in it a proof of the apostolic origin of the custom 
of washing the hands before prayer. ‘‘What reason is there in 
going to prayer,” Tertullian asks, ‘‘with hands indeed washed, 
but the spirit foul? Inasmuch as to our hands themselves spir- 
itual purities are necessary, that they may be ‘lifted up pure’ 
from murder, from cruelty. ... These are the true purities, not 
those which most are superstitiously careful about, taking walter 
at every prayer, even when they are coming from a bath of the whole 
body.” Tertullian adds that he carefully looked into the origin 
of the custom. The only explanation he could find was that 
it was done in memory of Our Lord’s surrender (to the Jews) by 
Pilate. But, he rightly adds, we do not surrender Christ, we pray 
to Him, so that this is no reason for a washing of hands. ‘“‘Un- 
less,” he adds, ‘‘any defilement contracted in human inter- 
course be a conscientious cause (for washing them), they are 
otherwise clean enough, which, together with our whole body, 
we once washed in Christ’’ (7.¢., in Baptism by immersion). 

From the period of the Peace of Constantine it became a uni- 
versal custom to set up a large basin of water in the forecourt 
or in the porch of churches, in which the faithful washed their 
hands, and even their faces, before entering the sacred edifice. 
The custom was common to East and West, for in his homily 
on II Cor., iv. 13, St. John Chrysostom states that basins of water 
were provided in the porch of churches in order that those who 
came to pray might wash their hands to the end that they might 
“raise up pure hands.” For a similar practice in the West, many 
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authorities might be quoted; in fact, our humble holy water 
stoups of to-day are the lineal descendants of those more utili- 
tarian fountains, though these too definitely had a spiritual 
meaning. 

As regards the laity, the real reason why even physical cleanli- 
ness of the hands was required is to be sought in the custom of 
early times according to which the Holy Eucharist was placed 
on the bare hand of the communicant. As women did’ not so 
receive the consecrated Element, they covered their hand with a 
white cloth. However, at the moment of Communion, they too 
would of necessity touch it immediately. The washing of hands 
was, therefore, a preparation for Holy Communion and a mark 
of reverence for the Holy Eucharist. St. John Chrysostom has 
some telling things to say on this heading. ‘Tell me,” he asks, 
“wouldst thou choose to come to the Sacrifice with unwashed 
hands? No, I suppose not. But thou wouldst rather choose 
not to come at all, than come with soiled hands. And then, thus 
scrupulous as thou art in this little matter, dost thou come with 
soiled soul and thus dare to touch it? And yet the hands hold 
it but for a time, whereas into the soul it is received entirely...” 
(Hom. III in Eph., i. 20-23; cfr. ‘Library of the Fathers,” XXII, 
131 sqq.). 

These strictures apply with even greater force to those who 
minister ‘‘at the altar.” Hence it is not surprising to find more 
than one ceremonial washing of hands in the course of the Mass, 
especially at the end of the Offertory. At that moment, in 
primitive times, the priest had been handling the gifts in kind 
(bread, wine, fruits) which the faithful brought up to the sanctu- 
ary railing—so that there was good cause for a washing of hands. 
To-day, only the bishop washes his hands at the end of the 
Offertory, whereas a simple priest contents himself with washing 
the two fingers of each hand with which he is about to handle the 
Sacred Host. It follows that there is a difference between this 
ceremony and the one that takes place in the sacristy before vest- 
ing. The former is not a real washing of hands, but the latter is 
such—at least in theory, for, as a matter of common practice 
to-day, all that is done is to pour a little water over the thumbs 
and index fingers of each hand. 

The washing of hands at the Offertory is necessary even to-day 
at least at a High Mass when the priest has incensed the altar, 
for, as often as not, the hands get slightly soiled in the handling 
of the censer. But the ceremony is largely symbolic. This point 
is strongly brought out by the text of the Psalm which is said 
whilst we wash and wipe the hands: “I will wash my hands 
among the innocent and will compass Thy altar, O Lord....” 
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St. Cyril of Jerusalem, when explaining to the newly baptized 
the rites and ceremonies of the Mass, speaks as follows: ‘You 
have seen the deacon handing to the bishop and priests that 
stand round the altar water with which to wash their hands. 
But this is not done by any means in order to wash away bodily 
stains, . . . for we did not enter the church having on us any such 
stains...” (Catech. mystagog., V, 2). We must conclude, 
therefore, that provision was made for washing away such stains 
outside the sacred edifice, and that priests and people availed 
themselves of the chance. The great Doctor of the Church of 
Jerusalem in the fourth century goes on to explain the spiritual 
meaning of this handwashing: ‘Since the hands are the symbols 
of action, by washing them we declare that our actions are pure 
and free from blame’”’ (zbid.). 


II 

It is obviously part of the ritual of the Mass to wash the fingers 
after the Offertory, so that no one dreams of omitting so salient 
a feature of that part of the Mass. It is easier to leave out the 
preliminary washing of the hands in the sacristy; in fact, as one 
knows by personal experience, one happens at times to find a 
sacristy where there is no provision made for this ceremony, which 
is not without some importance. 

It would be a grave mistake to multiply obligations, and con- 
sequently occasions of grave or slight offense as the case may be. 
But there can be no reasonable doubt that, when the Church 
lays down a detailed procedure to be observed by the priest when 
celebrating Mass or preparing to do so, she has the intention of 
demanding compliance on his part. Hence, it is difficult to see 
how one can escape the guilt of venial sin if, at least habitually, 
one were to omit a ceremony so definitely prescribed. Liturgists 
and rubricists discuss the point, unimportant as it may appear. 
De Herdt, who may be a little ancient, though he is by no means 
superannuated, in his “Sacre Liturgie Praxis’ (ed. 1851, I, 
p. 243) states that many hold that a priest is bound under pain 
of venial sin to wash his hands before vesting, and if they were 
very dirty it would be a grave obligation, owing to the grave 
disrespect otherwise shown to the Blessed Sacrament. The same 
authority teaches, as has been stated already, that the whole of 
the hand should be washed, for this washing differs in kind from 
the one performed after the Offertory and the Communion. This, 
however, is now largely omitted even by conservative, not to say 
scrupulous, priests; and I think rightly so, for nowadays the 
standard of refinement in these matters of personal cleanliness 
is far superior to that which obtained at the time when those 
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regulations were first framed. It is hardly necessary to add that, 
if there be no facility for the ceremonial washing of hands, the 
priest may proceed to vest without any qualms of conscience. 

Liturgists also lay it down as a law that the hands must be 
washed before giving Holy Communion, or the administration of 
a Sacrament in which consecrated oil is used. 

In many sacristies two towels are provided, usually labelled 
Ante and Post Missam. Many priests wash their fingers after 
putting off the sacred vestments. There is, however, no obliga- 
tion to do so because the Ritus celebrandi is silent on the point. 
On the other hand, it is easy to see how becoming the action is. 
It is but a natural sequel, or another manifestation of the instinct 
that prompts us to purify even our body before drawing nigh to 
God’s altar. The priest is now about to enter upon the more 
material duties of his day. His fingers have handled the Word 
of Life. Before he puts his hand to even the holy tasks of his 
calling, he seeks to wash away any trace that might cling to his 
hands of the sacred object he has touched lest it should be dese- 
crated by contact with profane objects. 

The text of the prayer to be recited whilst washing the hands 
is already found in the fourteenth century. Marténe gives a 
long list of variants in use before that time. In some churches 
the verse Amplius lava me, etc., was said, or the Psalm now 
exclusively recited at the Offertory—Lavabo inter innocentes 
manus meas, etc. An ancient Missal of Catalonia has the fol- 
lowing prayer: ‘“‘Grant unto our souls, we beseech Thee, O Lord, 
that even as the stains of our hands are outwardly washed away, 
so the stains of our souls may inwardly be wiped away by Thee.”’ 

In this ceremony and prayer we have one of those simple yet 
beautiful and telling rites with which the Liturgy teems. It isa 
precious sacramental, and possesses all the qualities of a brief act 
of contrition for the faults and imperfections which, unless washed 
away, would rob us in part of the fruit of the Mass. It is, there- 
fore, a very definite gain for our spiritual life if we carry out the 
little ceremony digne, attenie, devote—that is, realizing what we 
are doing. 








Keeping the School Fit 
By Paut M. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


IV. Custodial Technique 


The key man in the big-muscle administration of the school is 
the custodian. If furnaces are to be fired, if furniture is to be 
moved, if snow is to be removed, if minor repairs are to be made, 
if any emergency occurs demanding prompt physical action, his 
services are requisitioned. An amazing multiplicity of duties 
devolve upon him. 

Taxing as the big-muscle activities may be on his native 
physical strength and endurance, other activities, less exacting 
physically, are greater consumers of his time. Sweeping with a 
broom or with modern vacuum cleaning equipment deserves to 
be classified among the big-muscle activities. But every house- 
keeper knows that her work is not over when the sweeping is done. 
More essential to the clean and sanitary appearance of the class- 
room in particular and of the school in general, is the dusting. 
Dust is the bane of housekeepers everywhere, and the custodian 
is primarily a school housekeeper. Nothing that contributes to 
the ease and the well-being of teachers and pupils is foreign to him. 

He knows that dust may become distinctly harmful to the 
health of those under his care. The best of sweeping equipment 
will stir dust in the course of its operation. There is no other 
remedy than the painstaking removal of dust from the classroom. 
Not only is it an irritant to any respiratory disturbance from 
which individual pupils may suffer, but its presence is a definite 
hazard to the health of the entire school population. There is the 
added factor that dust, if allowed to remain in undisturbed 
possession, will detract from the appearance of the room and 
destroy much of the school’s potential esthetic influence upon 
the minds and the lives of the pupils. A valuable adjunct in 
effective training of pupils in habits of cleanliness is lost when 
the classroom in which their hours and days of education are 
spent, and the very desks at which they work, become depositories 
for the dust that is stirred into action during the sweeping of the 
school. 

The mother in the home can contribute to the good order and 
even the sanitation of the school by training her child or children 
to habits of order and cleanliness in the home. The teacher is 
another ally of the custodian in his warfare upon dirt and dust. 
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Teachers and pupils can keep dust cloths, and dust a part of the 
furniture. There is no valid objection to their doing this type 
of work; it is good housekeeping practice for the pupils, and 
constitutes training in valuable life habits for them. The child 
is father to the man in these matters. Habits of order and 
cleanliness taught in the home and ingrained during the school 
years, will carry over into after-life. 

The amount of dust in the classroom will depend upon many 
factors. Many of these factors are beyond the control of the 
custodian; many can be controlled in part. Atmospheric and 
local conditions are stubborn things. The presence of factories 
in the vicinity of the school usually complicates the cleaning 
problem, and this evil often suffers increase from atmospheric 
conditions of fog or high humidity. A school custodian in a rural 
district or farming center knows little of the difficulties that daily 
confront a custodian in grimy manufacturing cities like Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Pittsburgh, and Louisville. The use of soft coal 
even for the heating of homes in the neighborhood creates a 
nuisance over which the custodian has little or no control. He 
has it in his power to adopt the method of cleaning the school 
that stirs the least dust, but the best control is exercised by pre- 
venting dirt being carried into the classroom. A heating system 
of a fan-driven type will cause far less dust to accumulate, if it is 
equipped with a filter. Vigilance exercised to prevent pupils 
from carrying dust and dirt into the classroom on their shoes 
and clothing pays rich dividends in decreased work of cleaning. 
The janitor must keep all preventable dirt out of the classroom. 
The infiltration of dust through the ventilating ducts is a problem 
for which he may have no solution, but he can through care and 
mechanical controls eliminate a measure of the dust and dirt that 
results from the operation of the school heating plant. This is 
particularly true of a hot-air heating plant, where disregard of 
vent and draft control gives dust and dirt free rein. The damp- 
ness resulting from the use of gas as a fuel can be controlled 
through the simple expedient of properly placing a few pans of 
water, and this in turn contributes to cleanliness. Where oil is 
used as a fuel, mechanical controls are necessary to prevent the 
tacky infiltration of this fuel into the heated area. The finest 
weapon in the war upon dust and dirt is the foot-scraper; if used 
consistently, and if properly supplemented with a brush where 
necessary, the dust problem shrinks to far less serious proportions. 

But the problem is always present in some degree. The 
custodian knows that he must devise a schedule that will respect 
the use-hours of every classroom. He can plan to sweep certain 
classrooms during the school day at periods when they are not in 
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use, but under the best schedule there will remain a number of 
rooms to dust before he leaves the building each evening—or in 
the morning before the first session opens. Classroom furniture, 
entrance doors, door knobs, stair landings, and other places 
where pupils sit or where they may have their hands, should be 
dusted daily. As often as necessary, the custodian will dust 
cases, windows, window stools, and other places the pupil may 
touch. More remote places, like the tops of picture moulding, 
ledges, the tops of bookcases, the vicinity of radiators, will call 
for at least monthly dusting. The radiators themselves, when 
the heating plant is in operation, will demand frequent cleaning. 
If Venetian blinds are in use, they will need frequent dusting, at 
least monthly; waxing of these modern shades makes the dusting 
of them easy and effective. A consistent schedule needs the 
codperation of the principal and the teachers. 

As a dusting tool, a feather duster (once in common use) is an 
abomination. This tool stirred up the dust but did not remove 
it from the room. More practical is the dusting cloth, but a 
mere flipping of the cloth over the surface to be cleaned is in- 
effective. Cheese-cloth or canton flannel is the preferred ma- 
terial. Recently these cloths have advanced sharply in price. 
The pastor may achieve good results by appealing to the house- 
wives of the parish to contribute cast-off cloth for dusters. The 
custodian will, of course, remove from cloths of this type all 
heavy seams, buttons or hooks, for these will mar the surfaces 
with which they come in contact. The so-called sanitary duster 
has found great favor. The heavy canvas head of this duster is 
equipped with looped strands of cotton string. The head is 
about 12 inches in length and is manipulated by means of a 
handle of about the same length. A greater length of handle or 
of head makes the sanitary duster cumbersome. 

The custodian will adopt a method of dusting that is both time- 
saving and effective. It is best to proceed from the rear of the 
room towards the front, but the norm of any procedure is effi- 
ciency. A mere flipping of the duster is never effective, but with 
a sanitary duster not more than two sweeps across the desk or 
surface will be necessary to complete the dusting. Youthful 
helpers suffer from the impatience of youth, and frequently the 
janitor, or the teacher, must go over the surface again to remove 
dust that has not been disturbed or merely flipped from one 
place to another. 

A simple device for dusting surfaces beyond easy reach, such 
as exposed pipes or picture mouldings, is made by inserting a 
long handle in the bottom of a short string floor mop. The 
custodian must not continue to use a dirty duster, or a dirty duster 
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head in a sanitary duster. Replacements make it feasible to 
wash out the dirty implement; the duster or duster head should 
be washed in a solution of warm water and neutral soap, and 
hung up to dry. A spray of furniture polish or wax, if applied 
when the duster is not quite dry, will improve its quality and 
add to its durability. The duster is the constant companion of 
the custodian, because it will reach corners that the duster head 
does not touch. A test with a piece of clean white cheese-cloth 
tells the quality of the dusting. Teachers and pupils can help 
the custodian to do effective work by keeping all surfaces clear 
of obstruction. This is a habit the teacher should impart, and 
of which she should give the shining example. 

The proper cleaning of walls and ceilings, especially in class- 
rooms, is another big-muscle activity that falls to the lot of the 
custodian. He must study the various types of wall surfaces, 
and requisition the tools and materials that are best adapted to 
clean them. Often pastors are unacquainted with these niceties 
of school maintenance, and fall victims to tradition or clever 
salesmen in the purchase of cleaning tools and materials. Wall 
surfaces range from sand-floated untreated plaster to glazed tile, 
unglazed tile, oil-painted surfaces, those treated with a water- 
mixed paint, linoleum, and those covered with cork or fiber 
board. Some of these surfaces cannot be washed, others may be 
washed freely; some call for clear water only, others allow use of 
a strong cleaning solution. Many factors determine the fre- 
quency of cleaning. Not the least of these factors is the general 
atmospheric condition. The type of surface and the use of the 
room must be considered. Frequent cleaning is indicated in 
smoky areas or where smoke and dirt enter the room from the 
heating plant, the ventilators, or the outside area. 

A damp cloth is sufficient for the cleaning of glazed tile or 
similar surfaces. A mild cleaning compound will not injure 
these surfaces, and is called for in the case of unglazed tile. In 
the latter case a scouring or cleaning compound is necessary to 
remove certain foreign substances (such as oil) that may stain 
the tile. Clean water and a sponge are adequate to the cleaning 
of marble; even the starch pastes sometimes used may mar a 
marble finish. 

Untreated smooth or sand-floated plastered walls lend them- 
selves to washing, but they absorb some water to their own 
detriment when thoroughly saturated. It is seldom that un- 
treated plastered walls are washed except as a preparation for 
painting. Gypsum plaster deteriorates to a greater degree 
under washing than does Portland or Keene’s cement plaster. 
Recent improvements in the quality of water-mixed paints 
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allow washing with a solution of water and a mild cleaning agent. 
T.S.P. is the best detergent; soap may require injurious rinsing. 
Water with a mild cleaning agent does no harm to oil paints. A 
strong solution dims the surface, and each cleaning or washing 
removes some of the paint; repainting every fourth year, or at 
most every sixth year, is accepted as good practice in economic 
maintenance. Where a clean surface is easily preserved, it may 
be well to wash even oil paints only every second year. A starch 
film over all new paint preserves the fresh paint surface until the 
second washing. This practice lengthens the life of the paint and 
consequently of the attractive wall surface. To-day the increased 
cost of painting makes it imperative to give greater thought to 
the maintenance of painted surfaces. 

Linoleum wall surfaces offer little difficulty; they can be 
cleaned with a damp cloth. A rubbing with corn meal or similar 
material is the only cleaning feasible for fiber board and cork 
tackboard. Here we are restricted in the use of paint, for paint 
destroys some of the acoustical properties. 

There is no general agreement as to the best method of washing. 
Some contend that washing down a wall is superior to washing up. 
Vertical strokes and horizontal strokes are in equal favor. A 
second cleaner sponge is a definite aid in preventing streaks, but 
the price of sponges, because of restricted supply, is currently 
prohibitive. Frequent changing of the water is another help in 
controlling sponge marks and streaks. Dirty water, even an 
excess of clean water, will injure the floor and the wood trim, if 
allowed to drip freely upon them; drop cloths prevent this drip- 
ping, but they complicate the cleaning duties of a busy custodian. 
Care in the use of cleaning compounds is essential; when using 
any strong cleaning agent, the custodian will thoroughly rinse 
each small area as soon as washed. 

Custodial management must not neglect wood trim, baseboard, 
window stools, and doors. Wiping with a moist cloth will 
commonly cleanse these surfaces, but from time to time the custo- 
dian will use a cloth treated with a good grade of furniture polish. 
It is distressing to find, as one frequently does, the appearance of 
a recently constructed building marred through neglect of the 
apertures that inevitable settling has caused to appear between 
walls and baseboards or other ornamental woodwork. Here, 
too, is a detail subject to custodial care. 

The custodian knows that his control of the heating and the 
ventilating of the school will reduce the cleaning problem. Cor- 
rect heat and ventilation promote the health and the comfort of 
the pupils. Adequate controlled illumination is a distinct factor 
in the protection of the eyesight, and consequently the health, of 
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pupils. The custodian will, so far as lies within his power, seek 
to provide this adequate illumination, both natural and artificial, 
for the children of the school. The care of light and electric 
service is distinctly a function of the janitor. There are many 
phases to this function; here we are concerned with the phase 
that bears a relation to his cleaning duties. 

It is without question that he must have a thorough knowledge 
of wires and fusing, of extension cords and of the proper taping of 
splices in them, of light duty and heavy duty units, of the correct 
number and placement of outlets, and, in general, of the care and 
the repair of electrical wiring and equipment. Our present con- 
cern is with the fixtures that provide and control the light, and 
the cleanliness of them. 

The fixtures in common use are the semi-indirect type, usually 
encased in white glass. They prevent direct glare and reduce 
the intensity of the bright spot immediately surrounding the 
lamp by throwing a part of the light on the ceiling and walls 
whence it is reflected on the desks. It is possible for accumula- 
tions of dirt in these fixtures to reduce their efficiency by half. 
Dust inside these globes interferes with a complete diffusion of 
light. Usually open at the top, they allow dirt to settle in them. 
Obviously they need cleaning from time to time; local conditions 
will determine the intervals. A frequent wiping of the interior 
and the exterior of the bowls will maintain a fair degree of effi- 
ciency, but the fixtures must be removed and thoroughly washed 
as often as necessary. When the washing of the bowls does 
not result in a marked improvement in light, there is a suspicion 
that the filament of the bulb has dissolved to a point that calls 
for replacement. 

This care and replacement of lighting units calls for a step 
ladder, unless the fixture is of a type that allows lowering to the 
floor. Modern design provides for servicing gymnasium lighting 
fixtures from above. This type of construction is not common; 
we note also a modern combination suction cup mounted on a 
long pole that makes it possible to replace high lamps from the 
floor. A trigger releases the suction cup after the new bulb is 
set. A simpler device with a wood clamp is fairly efficient in 
removing and replacing bulbs. Diligence in fixture cleanliness 
and in bulb maintenance makes for economy in kilowatt con- 
sumption. 

An important factor in natural lighting is the care, cleaning, 
and control of window shades. The proper placement of mov- 
able desks gives greatest efficiency of both natural and artificial 
light, but this placement is primarily a problem for the principal 
or the classroom teacher. Window shades serve the purpose of 
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shutting out or breaking up the direct rays of the sun, not of 
shutting daylight out of the classrooms. Modern practice frowns 
on the older filled green or dark cloth shades because they shut 
out too much light. Heavy duck shades also shut out a great 
deal of light. Shades of lighter colors are in favor. Venetian 
blinds, if well serviced, are acceptable; when dirty, they fail 
to reflect much light. Frequent dusting with a soft brush, even 
with a soft cloth, will keep them in fair condition for some time. 
The washing and waxing of Venetian blinds is a tedious and 
time-consuming process. 

Inevitable cracking, so marked in shades with a heavy filler, 
does not destroy rapidly the attractive appearance of the lighter 
type, nor do these lighter ones spot or discolor so readily. Modern 
cloth shades can be washed without injury in a neutral soap 
solution. Frequent dusting will prevent a quick accumulation 
of dirt. Wiping with a moist cloth may streak the shade; it 
is best to remove the shade from the roller and wash it thor- 
oughly. Eventually the faded spots and streaks will make re- 
placement necessary. There is no economy in purchasing 
shades of inferior quality because they are lower in price. 

The principal will instruct teachers in the control of shades. 
Window drapes have no place in a classroom. Drape the black- 
boards if you must have a touch of color. The custodian may 
retire shades on the west side in the morning, and in the afternoon 
those on the east side; this refinement in control breaks up 
the direct rays of the sun and removes glare. 

We omit many details. Good working conditions for teacher 
and pupil are the norm of custodial technique. 








The New Dispensation 
By KILIAn J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


XI. The Domestic Liturgy 


As topic for the present paper we have selected one feature of 
Christian life that is related to the Liturgy—a feature which, 
although perhaps not so well known to the younger members of 
the clergy, should be interesting and enlightening for all. The 
Psalmist says: “‘From the morning watch even until night, let 
Israel hope in the Lord”’ (Ps. cxxix. 6). The hope of Israel was 
based upon personal worship and service, in addition to the liturgi- 
cal sacrifices, and so it should be with us to-day. This personal 
worship and service can be rendered by turning frequently and 
more or less regularly or habitually from creatures to the Creator. 
For this personal worship the Liturgy furnishes the plan as well 
as the occasions and incentives. 

Not only individuals, but also the family and the sanctuary of 
the home, should be strongly influenced by the Liturgy. The 
Christian home is a place where not only the domestic virtues 
(enumerated by Leo XIII in the Lessons of the Feast of the 
Holy Family) must flourish, but where God is also remembered 
and worshipped in different ways. It must be a seminary of the 
Faith, where the word of God must be implanted as seed and 
cultivated to bring forth fruit and increase from generation to 
generation. The home is truly the sanctuary wherein the wor- 
ship of faith is rendered to God in so far as it is possible for the 
laity to offer such worship. Such was the Christian home from 
the earliest times, and such it still isin more regions than some are 
inclined to admit. Even in our own land, especially in Catholic 
rural districts, the ‘‘ecclesia domestica’’ (as the Orthodox call it) 
has not yet disappeared, although some signs of weakening have 
begun to manifest themselves. In order to demonstrate fully 
what a tragedy its disappearance would be, it may be useful to 
enumerate the features found in family worship that are based on 
or an extension of the Liturgy. The following short list of 
practices and devotions may be especially interesting to those 
who have had but little intimate contacts with the Catholics 
of other lands, or whose acquaintance does not extend beyond the 
limits of the larger cities. There seems to be no suitable book 
in English dealing with these religious customs that could be 
recommended for more detailed information and explanation. 
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In most of the older Catholic countries there are, in addition to 
the Bible with family register, the Official Diocesan Prayerbook 
containing all prayers and hymns used in public, domestic and 
private worship. At least one copy, printed in large or medium 
type, is available in every household. Another indispensable aid 
is the annual Almanac, with wall calendar containing the Saints 
particularly honored as patrons and protectors of the region. 

(1) Furnishings of the ‘Ecclesia Domestica.’’—These furnish- 
ings include crucifixes, statues, sacred pictures, holy water fonts, 
books, especially the Family Bible (with its Family Register), 
Lives of the Saints, etc. Some of these articles are heirlooms or 
mementos of important events in the family life. As memorials 
of the death of progenitors, of the entrance into the priesthood or 
religion by sons or daughters, of jubilees, sudden healings or ac- 
cidents, they keep up the family traditions in a most edifying 
manner. Tragically, these religious emblems are being banished 
more and more from the Christian home, which is increasingly 
taking on the aspect of a hotel or Calvinistic prayerhouse. It is 
true that some of the religious objects have been removed for 
hygienic reasons, but it is also remarkable that so many of those 
who try to preserve by all means their own lives, care very little 
about the prevention or extermination of the incipient lives of 
others. Health and economic considerations are good, but, when 
divorced from religion, they may divert our attention from still 
higher goals. 

(2) Daily Religious Practices——Family prayers, the evening 
blessing of children by the parent with holy water, the family 
recitation of the Rosary, religious reading, rehearsing of the 
Catechism, etc., constitute regular elements in the domestic 
ritual. These exercises are not interrupted or dispensed with 
even if visitors happen to call. Visitors are invited to take part 
in them, or wait in another room, as the writer has experienced 
on one or more occasions. 

(3) Sunday Observances.—When sufficient space is available 
in church, all the members of the family who can do so attend 
the parochial High Mass, during which pastoral letters are read, 
important announcements made, and after which special blessings 
are imparted. At least one of the adult members of every family 
tries to attend as representative for the whole family. The 
longer sermon preached and the important announcements made 
are regularly discussed at dinner and so brought to the attention 
of all the members. Likewise, the family is represented at the 
devotions with Benediction. Should any member be for serious 
reasons confined to the house, he always tries to make some 
compensation for the loss of Mass by following the signals given 
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by the church bells, and by reciting prayers or reading the passages 
assigned for the particular day in his Goffine (a book translated 
into many languages and widely distributed). During the week 
the children attending school represent the family at Mass, since 
school opens with Mass an as obligatory part of the curriculum. 
This beautiful custom holds for the schools of all grades. 

Seasonal Practices—Very common in many regions are the 
following practices in the course of the ecclesiastical year. During 
Advent a circle or wreath with four candles is hung from the 
ceiling, and during the special Advent devotions one or more 
candles are lit according to the number of Sundays passed. The 
crib for Christmas, which is meanwhile being prepared, will be 
unveiled on the Vigil of the feast or after the Midnight Mass. 
Then, on the Feast of St. John the Evangelist a little blessed 
wine is presented to the members of the family at dinner with 
the words: “Bibite amorem sancti Joannis.” On the Feast of 
the Epiphany the doors are signed with blessed chalk. During 
Lent special prayers for the conversion of sinners are added. It 
is considered a disgrace for the whole parish if on the Second 
Sunday after Pentecost it is found that many have missed their 
Easter duty. On Easter and some other high feasts eggs, meats, 
or other foods are blessed for consumption at the family table. 
During the Octave of Easter prayer is added for the first com- 
municants who are to receive their Lord on Low Sunday. The 
same practice is followed during the novena before Pentecost for 
the next candidates to be confirmed. On Sexagesima Sunday 
grains of wheat are blessed by the pastor, and are then planted, 
cared for and watched by the children (cfr. the Gospel). Care- 
fully observed, of course, are the monthly devotions: to St. 
Joseph for a happy death during March, to the Blessed Virgin 
for pufity and protection during May and October (also to the 
Angels Guardian), and to the Sacred Heart during June. 

Occasional Devotions——When storms are impending, the re- 
spective blessing is recited as soon as the church bell gives the 
signal. During pestilence, famine and war, the Litany of All 
Saints is recited repeatedly in common, or the prayers said regu- 
larly after Low Mass are substituted. These prayers give 
a most beautiful and full expression of our urgent needs to our 
powerful Mother and Advocate. 

In considering this long but still incomplete list of the elements 
of family worship, it must not be overlooked that the different 
activities are explained to the children, who naturally ask ques- 
tions and whose minds as well as their hearts are in this manner 
satisfied. The influence which such a liturgical life exercises 
upon the family, and especially on the plastic character of the 
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young, is easily understood. But the writer had two other 
important objectives in composing the list: first, to show how 
full the Christian life can be, and, second, to explain what a 
strong ecclesia domestica means in the life of the Church. 


Answers to Some Objections 


Some critic who has not given much consideration to the sub- 
ject may, of course, say: ‘“‘Why all these things? They are not 
necessary for salvation.”” This argument is more theoretical than 
practical. Those who have probed deeper into contemporary 
family conditions realize that the disappearance of these religious 
practices has left a complete spiritual vacuum in the members of 
a family that is very difficult to fill. Many pastors sense this, 
and strive to remedy the void by frequent Communions and 
attendance at parish devotions. These devotions, which are 
truly admirable in character, may alleviate individual longings, 
while the condition of the home and the family as a whole remains 
unrelieved. Moreover, a single hour spent with God may not 
suffice to offset the worldly forces surrounding the faithful during 
the rest of the day, unless people are trained to turn their minds 
repeatedly to God. The less spiritual-minded, especially (but 
not exclusively) the young, may direct their pursuit of happiness 
into other directions that lead to neither temporal nor ever- 
lasting bliss. 

Instead of retarding this progress of secularization and ma- 
terialization, the churches are unconsciously promoting it by 
drawing the family more and more away from the home—by 
transferring domestic worship to the church. To attract greater 
numbers, the real liturgical functions like Vespers, rogation 
processions, etc., are curtailed, although these exercises are not 
domestic worship. But someone may object: “Is it not better 
for the faithful to have their religious exercises in church than not 
at all?’ This question cannot be answered by a flat negation 
or a flat affirmative, as we shall see. 

Already some purely domestic functions are being associated 
with purely religious affairs. For example, we have the Com- 
munion breakfasts; and as time progresses, we may have a dinner 
arranged to follow the Sunday High Mass, and some other func- 
tion to follow the weekday Masses at noon. Now, it is not right 
to cite the example of the early Christians in this connection, 
since they had no churches of their own and the Sacred Mysteries 
were celebrated in homes. Nor can such functions be excused as 
affording the pastor an opportunity of addressing his people; 
if more favorable opportunities are not otherwise provided, some- 
thing is obviously wrong, for talks given in purely secular sur- 
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roundings can scarcely be classified as grace-giving sacramentals. 
Add to these periodical gatherings all the social and recreational 
affairs fostered by many parishes, and we must concede that the 
home is being emptied of all that should be found therein. Many 
frankly recognize this condition, but say: ‘Well, the truly 
Christian home is gone, and something else must take its place.” 
But nothing else can ever take its place. In regions where the 
domestic sanctuary is gone, the Church will disappear. That is 
an inevitable necessity. 

How was the belief in the one true God and in the promise of a 
Redeemer kept alive? How did Judaism survive despite shocks 
and trials, with its people expelled from their native land and 
scattered among strangers? How wasevery religion, true or false, 
maintained and propagated without the aid of priests and 
churches for centuries? How was the Catholic’s faith preserved 
during the persecutions of the Romans in the early centuries, 
and the later persecutions of the Mohammedans, Japanese and 
Turks? There is but one answer. In all these cases it was the 
sanctuary of the home, the domestic church with its worship, 
that alone prevented the destruction of the Church in certain 
areas where no priests or churches survived. Cut off entirely 
from the ministrations of the clergy, but remaining united with 
the universal and indestructible Church, the family could supply 
all that was absolutely necessary for salvation, and the participa- 
tion in the Mystical Body of Christ furnished the graces needed 
for the maintenance and propagation of the Faith. 

This is an important truth for us to realize at the present time. 
It supplies an answer to those who are anxiously pondering about 
the future of the Church in the countries overrun by Russia and 
the Axis. Fortunately, in nearly all these countries the sanctuary 
of the home is well cultivated. In some places where it was 
declining, it will again grow strong under duress; but where it has 
vanished entirely or is no longer known, the results will be truly 
deplorable. This is a truth which has been demonstrated again 
and again by history. As soon as the Church rose to importance 
and spiritual power in any land, the civil government despoiled 
her, but she could never be completely destroyed as long as truly 
Christian families remained. 

Now, it is easy to say that no such things can happen among us. 
Serious thinkers and students of history can find no solid reasons 
why they should not come to pass even here, and the rejoinders 
of those who argue otherwise are unconvincing. However, a 
fuller discussion of this question is not opportune just now, and 
must be left to private consideration. Nations and governments 
may perish, but families, like the Church, will remain. 
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Conclusion 

This paper brings to a close our analysis of the program of 
Pope Pius XII for the spiritualization of mankind. Two series 
of papers were devoted to this topic. The first dealt with the 
spiritualization of the individual in preparation for conjugal 
life, and the series now completed described the spiritualization 
of the members of the family through the Liturgy, thereby placing 
society on a truly Christian basis. Pope Pius XII adds a third 
postulate: ‘‘In every human society authority, discipline, respect 
for the social order, mutual rights, and the realization of moral 
obligations must be restored.’’ This is a stupendous task, and 
it would require volumes to elaborate a detailed program and 
discuss practical means for carrying it out. Before this part of 
the Papal Instruction could become a reality, the individuals and 
families constituting society must first be reformed. When the 
whole of mankind is spiritualized, its groups and relationships will 
reflect the attitude of the whole. But as long as the public, in 
general, are not actual members of the Mystical Body of Christ, 
a perfect human society remains a thing to be hoped and worked 
for. Atleast, we must labor earnestly to create a better Christian 
mentality among our own people. 

Preachers and teachers are confronted with no easy undertaking. 
They will have to overcome a strong secular mentality and the 
liberal principle of expediency first. People guided by such a 
mentality and acting according to such a principle will pay little 
attention to the preacher; and when his suggestions are incon- 
venient, they will utterly ignore him. However, hope and con- 
fidence in the power of the Holy Ghost will ever remain the 
heritage of the Church. 

For facilitating apostolic labors and personal improvement, the 
writer considers the following books very helpful: ‘‘Christ the 
Life of the Soul” and ‘‘Christ in His Mysteries’ by Abbot Mar- 
mion, O.S.B. (B. Herder Book Co., 1935) ; ““The Sacramentary” by 
Cardinal Schuster (5 vols., Benziger Brothers, 1925); ‘Morality 
and the Mystical Body” by Emil Mersch, S.J. (P. J. Kenedy, 
1935); “The Doctrine of the Blessed Trinity” by Abbé Felix 
Klein (Kenedy, 1940); “‘God and the Holy Ghost”’ by J. S. Car- 
roll, C.S.P. (Kenedy, 1940); ‘‘Synopsis Theologie Dogmatice’”’ 
by A. Tanquery (3 vols., Benziger, 1922); ‘‘Catechetical Sermon 
Aids” by Bishop Joseph H. Schlarman (Herder, 1942); ‘Homi- 
letisches Quellenwerk”’ by A. Koch, S.J. (4 vols., Herder, 1940); 
“A Short Breviary” (St. John’s Abbey Press, Collegeville, Minn., 
1942); “The Liturgy and Personality” by Dietrich von Hilde- 
brand (Longmans, Green and Co., 1943); “The True Life’ by 
Luigi Sturzo (St. Anthony’s Guild Press, Paterson, N. J., 1943). 








Answers to Questions 


An Unremunerated Assistant 


Question: What is a poor assistant to do who is frequently asked by 
the pastor to say the Missa pro populo, but is never remunerated there- 


for? 
TITIVvs. 


Answer: The pastor has a sub gravi obligation ex justitia to say 
these Masses for the people, and this obligation ex justitia arises 
from a quasi-contract between the pastor and the people, inas- 
much as through his salary and the stole fees he receives the equiva- 
lent of a stipend for each Mass. If, therefore, he wishes to trans- 
fer the obligation, he should give the assistant the customary 
stipend of the diocese for a Mass to be said on a specified day. If the 
assistant were to say Mass for his own intention, he might receive a 
stipend of two or five dollars for a Mass said on a Sunday morning, 
let us say. If the customary stipend for a Mass to be said on a 
specified day is two dollars, the pastor should give the assistant 
who says the Mass two dollars. He is certainly bound in justice 
to remunerate Titius, and if he refuses to do so, Titius may have 
recourse to occult compensation (e.g., stole fees). 


Catholic Booksellers and Legion of Decency 


Question: A Catholic owns a retail news and tobacco store. It is the 
ordinary run of the kind, and handles the usual newspapers, magazines 
and periodicals. 

The Catholic wonders about the morality of selling or keeping for 
sale certain types of such periodicals. For we know there is quite an 
effort being made by Catholic organizations and newspapers (Our Sun- 
day Visitor) to rid the newsstands of such harmful reading. Is the 
owner bound in conscience to stop selling or keeping for sale such dan- 
gerous publications? 

PAROCHUS. 


Answer: Here we must distinguish booksellers in Catholic 
neighborhoods from booksellers in mixed neighborhoods, espe- 
cially in neighborhoods where more than half of the customers are 
non-Catholic, and above all from booksellers in down-town parts 
of cities. 

Booksellers in Catholic neighborhoods are bound to observe 
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the Church’s law on prohibited books. But to do so in a mixed 
neighborhood might mean going out of business by slow but sure 
stages. Even here, though, the Catholic bookseller must refuse 
Catholic youth (assuming he knows them as such) canonically 
prohibited literature (prohibited by classification as well as by 
name), and must in charity prudently caution grown Catholics 
about the forbidden nature of certain publications. But in cen- 
tral locations where any and all publications are sold by supposedly 
reputable booksellers, circumstances seem to dictate that ma- 
terial codperation extends very far; for then the bookseller ap- 
proaches, though he does not exactly parallel, the position of the 
service man who on governmental orders must pass out contra- 
conceptive devices. 

Catholic Action of the authentic type aims at re-Christianizing 
the world through selected small groups, especially of youth di- 
vided according to sex and occupation, and through them bringing 
back the spiritually self-supporting family. Catholic Action 
distrusts big-scale effort almost completely. And the experience 
of the last two decades proves that crusades accomplish little 
except to distract leaders from the consideration of the big causes 
of Catholic decay. Hence, parish or city-wide drives for clean 
literature may still leave the filth in Catholic homes and even 
Catholic schools. Lately I heard of a Catholic crusade for decent 
reading in a small-sized city, and shortly after it was over ‘‘snappy”’ 
publications were accepted for a parish rummage sale! 

Yes; Catholic booksellers must do their duty. Yet, we must 
not ask them to do the morally impossible, or else they will find 
themselves in the same plight as a militant but indiscreet merchant 
was in a Mid-Western town forty years ago. He advertised for 
Catholic customers only; and soon he had no customers at all. 
By way of illustration, we have to realize that there is good 
present-day theological authority for holding that a Catholic 
lawyer can take divorce cases (brought in view of later establishing 
the invalidity of the marriages), especially as an incident of his 
practice. Accordingly, let us not demand more in conscience 
proportionately from the Catholic bookseller placed in extreme 
circumstances. 

Nor would I for the world be understood as reflecting on the 
above-mentioned first of our Catholic national weeklies. That 
journal at its inception thirty years ago went out in front—and 
it has pretty much kept in that position—as regards sound pio- 
neering. Each week-end it is giving pastors valuable services; 
and those services suppose the intensification of that all-but- 
divine institution, parish visitation, not its scrapping by paro- 
chial office work. 
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Why Not Shorten the Fast for Old Priests and the Sick? 


Question: Why is it that the Church does not permit very old priests 
to shorten their fast, especially when they find it hard to keep it; and 
also shorten the fast for sick persons so that they would be encouraged 
to go to Holy Communion more often? 

OPERARIUS IN VINEA ANTIQUUS. 


Answer: The chances are that the Holy See would do both 
these things by way of special indult. Already she permits persons 
sick for a month and without prospect of a quick recovery of 
health to go to Communion twice a week without fasting in the 
full sense. But extraordinary circumstances permanently present 
are best met by indults in individual cases or for dioceses or re- 
ligious institutes. The Church is always ready to grant salutary 
favors when the motivating causes are present. Moreover, in- 
dults are a try-out for law. Let us recall that what was a pre- 
Code indult on fast and abstinence is now mostly the common 
law of the Church. Why not recur to Rome through the local 
Chancery? In that way deserving situations will be amply taken 
care of; and a modification of the law, if such be expedient, will 
come in due time. And what matters it if it does not come until 
even the second-hour laborers have already gone to the Church 
Triumphant? 


Must an Administrator Say the Missx pro Populo? 


Question: I was administrator in a parish for a year while the pastor 
was away with a nervous breakdown. I supposed at the time that the 
obligation of the Missa pro populo was the pastor’s. Later I read in 
some clerical magazine that the obligation rests upon the administrator. 
Is this true? If so, I suppose I must have the Masses said. If so, must I 


have them said quamprimum? 
X.Y.Z. 


Answer: Our questioner supposed correctly. Since the pastor 
retained the title of pastor and was away only on sick leave, the 
administrator (in this case a ‘“‘vicarius adjutor’’) had no obliga- 
tion of saying the Missa pro populo. ‘‘If the pastor, through old 
age, mental debility, incompetence, blindness, or other permanent 
inability, is incapable of discharging his duties properly, the 
Ordinary shall give him an assistant vicar.... The vicar who 
takes the place of the pastor in all the affairs of the parish has all © 
the rights and duties of a pastor, with the exception of the applica- 
tion of the Missa pro populo, which obligation rests with the pas- 
tor...’ (Canon 475). If the pastor cannot say the Masses him- 
self, he should have a special understanding with his vicar con- 
cerning them, and should give him some remuneration. 
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The administrator mentioned in the clerical magazine must be 
the “‘vicarius ceconomus’” of Canon 472. Canon 472 reads: 
‘“‘When a parish becomes vacant, the local Ordinary shall as soon 
as possible appoint an administrator, called a vicarius @conomus, 
who shall take charge of the parish during the vacancy, etc.” 
Since the parish did not become vacant, the administrator was not 
a ‘‘vicarius ceconomus,’’ who is obliged to say the Missa pro 
populo, but merely a ‘‘vicarius adjutor.”’ 


What Sins Does Conditionally Baptized Convert Tell? 

Question: Some time ago, I believe you discussed in the pages of the 
HoMILETIC the question of the confession of a convert baptized condi- 
tionally. You contended that such a convert was not bound to make a 
general confession as we ordinarily think of such a confession being 
made, but you did not state just how specific the confession should be. 
Would you be kind enough to explain? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: In our discussion of this question (April, 1941, p. 
699), we stated that the constant teaching of the Church con- 
cerning doubtful sins (doubtful as to commission, or gravity, or 
remission through baptism or penance) has been and is that, if 
the doubt is solidly founded, there is no strict obligation to con- 
fess them according to number and kind (a materially integral 
confession). However, for sacramental absolution it is necessary 
to bring them in a conditional way under sorrow externally mani- 
fested (an essentially formally integral confession). In this kind 
of formally integral confession neither the kind nor the number of 
the sins need be mentioned. It suffices that the penitent say 
(e.g.): “I am heartily sorry for all the sins of my past life, par- 
ticularly for sins against the sixth and eighth commandments.” 
Or simply: “I am heartily sorry for all the sins of my past life, 
and I firmly resolve with the help of God’s grace never to commit 
them again.”’ Such an avowal is a confession of sin in a general 
way, together with a manifestation of sorrow. This suffices in 
the case of sins that are not necessary matter. Sorrow essentially 
manifested is the essential part of the matter. A person who is 
unconscious and cannot make any kind of confession, can be 
validly absolved if he has previously manifested true sorrow and it 
perseveres. So, too, can a person who has only doubtful matter 
that need not be submitted to the power of the keys. Also the 
penitent needing confession and making only signs of sorrow be- 
cause morally unable to tell his sins to a priest who understands 
his language. However, penitents with free matter should be 
urged to confess at least a few sins according to kind and even 
number. And converts with conditional baptism should be told 
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to review all their serious sins, and then pick out a few that they 
prefer to tell; and above all to be sorry for every one of their 
sins. The universal practice in the Church of confessing even 
free matter with some measure of specification and of always 
eliciting universal sorrow is as ascetically praiseworthy as it is 
dogmatically sound. 


Chalice on Coffin at Priest’s Funeral 


Question: What is to be thought of the custom of placing a chalice, 
missal and stole on the catafalque when the Requiem Mass is for a de- 
ceased priest? Is it lawful to place these on the coffin at a priest’s fu- 
neral? PRESBYTER SEMPER PERPLEXUS. 


Answer: This custom is contrary to the prescriptions of the 
Roman Ritual. The Ritual states that the use of palls or other 
ornaments of the altar for the decoration of the catafalque or 
bier is forbidden (Titulus VI, Cap.I,n.19). Inthe interpretation 
of this rubric Wuest-Mullaney gives the opinions of two authors. 
“This prohibition must be considered as applying much more so 
to the use of maniples, stoles, and other sacred vestments, ac- 
cording to Cavalieri. Gardellini permits the use of the biretta, 
and a black or violet stole, not for the decoration of the catafalque, 
but as indicating the dignity of the deceased, if he was a priest”’ 
(Wuest-Mullaney, p. 500). 


Omission of the ‘‘In Paridisum’’ 


Question: Recently I attended a funeral of a priest at which the 
Benedictus with the antiphon was sung, instead of the In Paradisum. 
Was there a reason for this? CuRIOSUS. 


Answer: The reason must have been that the corpse was not 
to be immediately carried to the grave. In this case the Jn Para- 
disum is omitted, and the celebrant intones the Ego sum with the 
Benedictus (Rit. Rom., Titulus VI, Cap. III, n. 14). 


Color of-Cincture 


Question: I have received as a present a set of cinctures in the five 
colors of the vestments. Are these colored cinctures the product of 
someone’s fancy? QUZRENS. 


Answer: Usually the cincture is white, but a Decree of the Con- 
gregation of Rites states that the cincture may be of the same 
color as the vestment that is being worn (Collectio Authentica, 
n. 2194, ad 3). To some extent Holy Mother Church indulges 
male millinery moods. 

JoserH P. Donovan, CM., J.C.D. 








Communications from Our Readers 


“*Et Creabuntur, et Renovabis”’ 


REVEREND EDITORS: 


These comments were suggested by the article ‘Veni, Sancte Spiritus, 
Reple” by the Right Rev. Msgr. H. T. Henry in THe HomILetic AND 
PASTORIAL REVIEW of June, 1943. 

Msgr. Henry discusses the versicle and response: ‘‘Emitte Spiritum 
tuum et creabuntur, et renovabis faciem terre,’’ used so frequently in 
private and public devotions. He specifically refers to them as a part of 
the prayer “‘said before class periods in many seminaries.” He then gives 
an expert explanation of this prayer, but remarks (p. 778) that he could 
not “‘recall that any professor in the seminary. . . ever deemed it de- 
sirable to tell the pupils just what that portion of the hourly prayer 
before class really means.” 

Dr. Franz Xaver Reck, a Canon of the Cathedral Chapter in Rotten- 
burg, comments on this prayer in Volume II of his five-volume ‘‘Das 
Missale als Betrachtungsbuch.”’ Dr. Reck was the spiritual director of a 
theological institute, and as such gave conferences to the students. 
These conferences or meditations, based on the Propers of the Mass, 
are collected in the five volumes just mentioned. 

Commenting on the first words of the Introit of the Mass for Pente- 
cost: “Spiritus Domini replevit orbem terrarum,’”’ Dr. Reck says (Vol. 
II, p. 2): “In the liturgical application we will be able to give the 
verb ‘replevit’ the past sense: ‘The Spirit of the Lord hath filled the 
whole world’ (Wis, i. 7), and understand this of the great day of creation 
which heard the almighty ‘Let it be made,’ when the ‘Spirit of the Lord 
moved over the waters,’ when the Lord sent out His Spirit and things 
were created. Thereby, at the very beginning of the Mass, the day of 
creation is placed in parallel with the Pentecostal day which in the 
spiritual-moral world obtains the significance of a second creation: 
‘Emitte Spiritum tuum et creabuntur.’ ” 

On the first sentence of the Gradual, ‘“‘Emitte Spiritum tuum, et 
creabuntur, et renovabis faciem terre,’’ Dr. Reck comments as follow 
(p. 12): 

“1. Even by its wording this verse of the Psalm (ciii. 30) recommends 
its application in this place. The Lord had just spoken about ‘the Ad- 
vocate, the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in My name’ (John, 
xiv., 26: mittet Pater); He had promised that He would send ‘the Spirit 
of truth’ (John, xv. 26: mittam vobis; John, xvi. 7: mittam ad vos). 
That suggests quite naturally the prayer on the feast of Pentecost: 
Emitte Spiritum tuum. 
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“2. And what should be the fruit, the effect, of this sending? The 
verse of the Psalm says: ‘Et creabuntur, et renovabis faciem terre.’ 
Accordingly, we pray that the Holy Spirit may operate as Creator, that 
He may create life where it is not yet, life from God and in God and for 
God; that He may create this life anew where it is no longer (renovabis) ; 
that He may sustain and confirm the life created by Him (spiritu princi- 
pali confirma); that He may enrich and beautify this life (reple corda). 
Yes, we also wish to pray that the Holy Spirit may be and remain with 
us, that He may not be taken from us, and that we may not be cast 
away from the face of God: ‘Ne projicias me a facie tua, et Spiritum 
Sanctum tuum ne auferas a me’ (Ps. 1. 13).” 

The attention of Msgr. Henry was called to the above explanation. 
The Monsignor then graciously suggested that “it would prove of in- 
terest to readers of THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEw if you would 
take time to send to that Review Dr. Reck’s explanation of the words 
which (as my paper suggested) puzzled (and, indeed, still puzzle) me.” 

Msgr. Henry is in full accord with the writer’s opinion that a good 
rendering into English of Dr. Reck’s excellent work is very desirable. 
“Das Missale als Betrachtungsbuch’”’ provides dogmatic, moral, scrip- 
tural, and liturgical material for meditation and sermon. 


Joun B. Koese.e, O.F.M. 
Quincy College 
Quincy, Illinois 








Homiletic Part 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundaps and Feasts 
By Cuaries H. McKenna, O.P., B.Litr. (Oxon.) 


Sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
Humility 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: Genuine humility is the key to real greatness. Christ, a 
Leader for all peoples, for all times, was profoundly humble. 
(1) Humility is frequently misunderstood. 
(2) Humility rooted in the fact of Creation by God and a sustaining 
Providence. 
(3) Christ—the perfect Example of Humility. 
(4) Pride the root of all evil. 
(5) Humility versus Pride. 
Conclusion: He that humbleth himself shall be exalted, 


We are living in an age which, perhaps more than all others, has 
sought strong leadership. Men of every country, frequently despite 
personal differences, have given their support to leaders who they be- 
lieved would bring them a better life. Now, true leadership implies 
not only the power to inspire others so that they will follow for a brief 
period, but demands the ability and the skill to build an institution that 
is enduring, one that will survive the changes of time and persons and 
yet grow and increase in influence and membership. In the Gospel for 
to-day, Christ unfolds for the guests in the house of one of the chiefs of 
the Pharisees, the secret and the foundation of the new and never-ending 
Kingdom of God which He had come to establish on earth. He repeats 
the theme, so often stated before, that the key to real greatness, to 
lasting leadership, is genuine humility. 


Christ, a Leader for All Times 


Few of His time considered Christ great—probably only His immedi- 
ate disciples and those who witnessed or experienced His miraculous 
power. His enemies feared His widening influence only because it would 
eclipse their own reputation. Certainly, we, with the testimony of 
centuries to support our views, can have no doubts. He that proclaimed, 
“Tf I be lifted up from the earth will draw all things to Myself’”’ (John, 
xii. 32), has triumphed over the enemies of all ages and the Kingdom 
which He came to establish has spread to the most distant parts of the 
globe. Attacks from without, dissensions within, have failed to destroy 
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it. Jesus Christ proved Himself to be a Leader for all times, for all 
peoples. His power and authority were built upon the rock of humility. 
His enemies failed because they based their power on the flimsy reeds of 
pride and worldly ambition. 

It is very significant, also, that all the other founders of religions, all 
other leaders, pointed to an ideal—to some person, to some thing, out- 
side of themselves; but Jesus Christ pointed to Himself and said: 
“Learn of Me, because I am meek and humble of heart.” It is impos- 
sible to understand Christ and appreciate His teaching, just as it is 
impossible to explain the continuance of His Church, unless humility is 
placed as the keystone of His life. 


Humility Frequently Misunderstood 


About this virtue of humility there is much popular misunderstand- 
ing. Sometimes it is confused with flabbiness of character, a weakness 
which allows others to walk over us and to ignore our personal rights 
This is definitely wrong. Our Divine Master is the perfect example of 
humility, and yet when the circumstances ana conditions arose He mani- 
fested with equal command a just anger. Neither was He afraid of ag- 
gressive action against the Scribes and Pharisees because they would 
blockade the avenues of approach to God. He drove them out of the 
Temple because they had turned it into “a den of thieves.’’ Again, 
when the soldier struck Him He inquired about His guilt: “If I have 
spoken evil, give testimony of the evil: but if well why strikest thou 
Me.” Christ did not come to make men weaklings, slaves of a proud 
and unjust world. He summarized His purpose in the phrase: “I am come 
that you may have life and have it more abundantly” (John, x. 10). 

Real humility consists in ‘‘abasing oneself before God and before that 
which is of God in every creature.”’ It is a lowering of oneself before God 
for the sake of recognizing practically that God alone is great, and 
that in comparison with His divine greatness all human greatness is 
empty. 


Humility, Rooted in Fact of Creation and a Sustaining 
Providence 


Humility is firmly rooted in the mysterious fact of creation. We were 
created by God from nothing, and without Him we are nothing. Be- 
tween God and man there is an infinite abyss, and the higher one climbs 
in the spiritual life, the more evident becomes the distance, because the 
greater is one’s humility. It was the contemplation of this truth that 
prompted the Royal Psalmist to exclaim: ‘‘My substance is as nothing 
before Thee” (Ps. xxxviii. 6). St. Paul gives voice to the same senti- 
ments when he says: “What hast thou that thou hast not received?” 
(1 Cor., iv. 7). 
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Humility also recognizes that without the help of actual grace we can- 
not move forward in the special direction mapped out for us by God, 
nor can we perform any meritorious act. ‘Without Me you can do 
nothing,” is the word of Christ Himself. And St. Paul tells us that 
“our sufficiency is from God.’ From this it is evident that eternal 
salvation is not the work of the individual striving alone, but is de- 
pendent upon the magnanimity of God who bestows His grace upon 
those who humbly recognize dependence on Him and seek His help. 


Christ, the Perfect Example of Humility 


In this, as in other respects, Our Saviour never preached a doctrine 
which He Himself did not live. His whole life on earth was an unbroken 
series of acts of humility. “I seek not My own glory” (John, viii. 50), 
is His pronounced intention, and His life proved the truth of His words. 
In His birth we see Omnipotence becoming a helpless Babe. His 
divinity and glory were veiled as the Son of Man assumed the responsi- 
bilities of sin and sought to atone for the pride and the selfishness of men. 
He would restore the human race to the favor of the Eternal Father. 
Truly can the Apostle say of Him that “He emptied Himself, taking the 
form of aservant.’”” His coming was even heralded by John the Baptist, 
another example of real humility: “‘I am not the Light, but am come to 
give testimony of the Light. . .. He must increase, I must decrease.”’ 

Humility of birth was accompanied by a lowliness of profession—a 
carpenter in an obscure village of Nazareth. People sneered at the very 
name of the place and asked: “Can anything of good come from Naza- 
reth?”’ With disdain they inquired: “Is this not the carpenter’s son?” 
Moreover, never once did He work a miracle in behalf of Himself. 
Never once did He defend His physical person, but when men attacked 
His holiness, then He rose in full manly vigor and challenged: “Which 
of you shall convince me of sin?’ Men laughed at and ridiculed His 
teaching, notwithstanding the many miracles He wrought to prove its 
truth. They rejected Him and finally clamored for His death. 

It was at the Last Supper that Christ gave a most striking example of 
humility. The meal was over, and taking a basin and towel He washed 
the feet of the Apostles. Peter sought to restrain Christ and was given 
a gentle rebuke. Later He told the Apostles that they ought to wash 
one another’s feet, for He had given you an example: “Amen, Amen 
I say to you: The servant is not greater than his Lord; neither is the 
apostle greater than he that sent him” (John, xiii. 16). 

Humility is the chief characteristic of Christ’s birth at Bethlehem. 
It is the theme of His first sermon to the multitude at the very begin- 
ning of His public career: “‘Blessed are the meek for they shall possess 
the land.” But humility reached its deepest depth in Christ’s passion 
and death: “He humbled Himself, becoming obedient even unto the 
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death of the Cross.’”’ In the Garden we see Him on bended knees 
begging for the strength and the courage to accept the Cross: “‘Not My 
will, but Thine be done.” Then we see Him rejected by the very ones 
who had witnessed and experienced His mercy. They would have 
Barabbas instead. Finally, we see Him nailed to the Cross as a male- 
factor, and praying that the Eternal Father would forgive His persecu- 
tors, “‘for they know not what they do.’’ There was no word of rebuke 
for them, no return of their insults, but a plea for their forgiveness. 

Such was the humility of Christ, Our Lord and Master. Such must 
be our humility, for ‘‘the servant is not greater than the Master.” 

By His humility Our Saviour sought to atone for the sinful pride and 
unscrupulous ambition of men. He would show us the emptiness and 
the sham of a life of pride. He would show us how incomplete is the life 
which ignores man’s dependence on God, and which places all confidence 
in one’s own ability to determine the course of personal destiny. 


Pride, the Root of All Evil 


Pride, the first of the capital sins and the root of all evil, is an inordi- 
nate esteem of oneself. It is swollen egoism, a false appraisal of one’s 
gifts and talents. Pride also minimizes and resents the success or 
achievements of others. Pride it is, too, that prompts the ambitious man 
to push aside and to crush others, because they were preferred before 
him. The injustice of such conduct is not even considered, because the 
proud man thinks only of self and looks upon everyone else as inferior to 
himself. 

Humility is truth, and does not attempt to thwart the lawful ambitions 
of man, but it also recognizes individual limitations. Humility does not 
mean that we should not seek to better ourselves, to enhance our posi- 
tion in life. Our Lord condemned the man who buried His talents. 
But humility lays emphasis on the fact that whatever we have in life, 
whatever success we have attained, is due not so much to our own effort 
as to the generosity of God who endowed us with certain gifts and can 
deprive us of these whenever His divine will so decrees: ‘‘What hast thou 
that thou hast not received, and if thou hast received, why dost thou 
glory as if thou hast not received.’’ Pride ignores God’s part in our 
work and attributes everything to self; humility forgets self and attrib- 
utes everything to God. Humility does not exclude nobility of char- 
acter, or of man, for the truly humble may at the same time be the lords 
of the earth. 

“He that humbleth himself shall be exalted,’ is the promise of Our 
Lord in to-day’s Gospel. If we would be exalted, not to the dizzy 
heights of worldly ambition, but to the seats of the mighty in the King- 
dom of God, then we must on this earth follow the example of the 
Divine Master; we must be “meek and humble of heart.” 
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Seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost 


The Law of Love 
SYNOPSIS: Introduction: God’s love for us manifested in (a) creation; (b) redemp- 


tion. 
(1) Christ's life an example of love. (a) Bethlehem. (b) Nazareth. 
(c) Public life. (d) Law of love. (e) Calvary—love’s heights. 
(f) The Eucharist, a Sacrament of Love. 
(2) Love of Neighbor. 
(3) Preéminence of charity. 
Conclusion: Love merits the praise of the Eternal Father: “‘This is My 
beloved Son.” 


There is an old and popular saying that “love makes the world go 
round.” While on the surface nothing more is meant by this statement 
than the activity involved in the pursuit of worldly romance and of 
things ardently desired, there is set a deeper meaning to it—one, maybe 
not intended, but certainly one that is divinely true. It is that the whole 
created order, every being in it, has its origin in Eternal Love. Every- 
thing in the world, no matter how insignificant, has a noble purpose— 
the manifestation of God’s glory, a testimony of His love. 


God’s Love for Us 


It was the love of the Godhead that prompted our creation. God had 
no need of us nor of anything else in the world. He was sufficient unto 
Himself. But with that magnanimity which knows no bounds, He would 
create us that we might share in the glory and the happiness that is His. 
Having created us, God could also determine not only the purpose of our 
existence, but also certain conditions necessary for the achievement of 
our ultimate end. When man, however, even at the very outset of his 
existence, failed to observe the command of God, divine love was not 
thereby lessened, but was prompted to further acts of benevolence. 
God promised in due time to send His only-begotten Son to redeem man- 
kind. He would send One who would show us the Way, the Truth, and 
the Light. 

That promise was fulfilled and Christ, the Saviour, was born. The 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity assumed our human nature and 
became the Babe of Bethlehem. The story of the circumstances sur- 
rounding that birth is familiar to all. There was no room for Him in 
the inn, and the Son of Man was housed in a stable. Only that ‘‘con- 
suming fire’ of divine love could have endured such hardship. For 
Christ it was merely the beginning of that wonderful series of examples 
of heroic charity for sinners. 

At Nazareth we see Christ subject to the disciplineof Hisown creatures 
That was a perfect home because it was founded on love and mutual 
coéperation. True, there was no abundance of earthly goods, but there 
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was positive happiness because there was real devotion of Son to Mary 
and Joseph, and, on their part, no sacrifice was too great to make for 
Jesus. 


Christ’s Public Ministry 


Christ’s public ministry is a chain of events depicting His love for 
men. We are told that He went about doing good, bodily good and 
spiritual good. He was kind and sympathetic to all who approached 
Him. Women brought their children that He might bless them. Those 
that were full of remorse for sin heard His gentle voice speak the words 
of pardon and experienced a new peace of soul. The sick felt His 
kindly touch and were made well. Even the dead were brought back to 
life. When the multitude followed Him for a long time, eager to hear 
every word that would drop from His lips, He knew that they were 
tired and hungry. Before sending them home, He performed a miracle 
and fed five thousand people with five loaves and two fishes. Once when 
asked to summarize His teaching, Christ gave them the Command- 
ments in terms of love: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy 
whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind. This 
is the greatest and the first commandment. And the second is like to 
this: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ To all He told: *‘‘For- 
give your enemies, do good to them that hate you.” This was a new 
doctrine for those who would seek retaliation, for those who would re- 
pay one injustice with another. 


Christ’s Passion and Death—Love’s Heights 


It is in the passion and death of Our Lord that we find the supreme 
act of sacrificial love. Here we have the climax in that program of sav- 
ing that which was lost. ‘Greater love than this no man hath, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends’ (John, xv. 13). Sacrifice is the 
supreme test of love. Even in the ordinary course of events, if we love 
anyone, we wish to do things that please that one, notwithstanding the 
fact that what we do is sometimes contrary to our will and irksome to 
us. Sacrifice intensifies love, makes it strong and enduring. That is 
why love of Christ on the Cross has been so lasting. He loved us ‘“‘unto 
the end.” Not only unto the end of His earthly career, not only unto the 
end of time, but unto the end of love. And to Divine Love there is no 
end, because it is eternal, it is inexhaustible. 

But love demands a return. Christ went to the extremes of love for 
us in the incarnation and redemption in order to awaken in us a love for 
things divine. We must return love for love, even to the extent of real 
sacrifice: ‘‘Whatsoever I have done, so also youdo.” Again Christ tells 
us: “If any man will come after Me, let him deny himself and take up 
his cross and follow Me” (Matt., xvi. 24). That is why Christ expressed 
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the Commandments in the terms of love: our service must be a loving 
service. That is why in the Introit of the Mass for to-day we read: 
“Blessed are the undefiled in the way: who walk in the law of the Lord.”’ 
“Who walk in the law” means those who live a life in conformity with the 
Commandments, those who give a loving service. 


The Sacrament of Love 


Finally, Christ who promised not to ‘leave us orphans” conceived a 
way of fulfilling the divine plan and yet remaining with men. On the 
night before He died, He told the Apostles: “With desire have I de- 
sired to eat this pasch with you”’ (Luke, xxii. 15). He had been looking 
forward to this moment, and He was thrilled with the joy of what He 
was about todo. Then it was that He took bread and wine and changed 
them into His own Body and Blood, and gave to the Apostles the power 
to do as He had done: ‘Do this in commemoration of Me.”’ Eternal 
love had found a new way to show itself.to men, and Christ gave us the 
Sacrament of Love. He would make Himself easily available to all. 
He would invite all to come to visit Him, to come and receive Him. 
“Come to me all you who labor and are heavily burdened, and I will 
refresh you.”” The Eucharist is the Bread of life; it is the sustaining 
and strengthening Force in the battle with the enemies of salvation. 
Love naturally seeks union with the one love, and in the Sacrament of 
the Eucharist that union is achieved, for ‘‘He who eats My flesh and 
drinks My blood abides in Me and I in him”’ (John, vi. 57). 


Love of Neighbor 


Not only must we love God, but we must also love our neighbor for 
God’s sake. It is God whom we love in him, because he is the temple of 
the Holy Ghost, because his soul has been beautified by divine grace, 
redeemed at the price of Christ’s Blood. True love of God demands 
that we cherish no enmities towards our neighbor. ‘‘Love your enemies,” 
is the message of Christ Himself. In one place in the Gospel He cau- 
tions us that “if, therefore, thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there 
thou remember that thy brother hath anything against thee, leave 
there thy offering before the altar, and go first to be reconciled to thy 
brother: and then coming thou shalt offer thy gift’’ (Matt., v. 24). 

It is quite obvious that we shall not like everyone in the same degree. 
Our affections are frequently dependent on the subtle influences of race, 
class, education, and instinct. We need not be afraid, or ashamed, of 
our natural sympathies or repulsions, for when they are rightly disci- 
plined they may serve high moral and social purposes and may be the 
source of much merit. We are not enjoined to like, but rather to love 
our fellow-men. Love is shown in our readiness to treat others as chil- 
dren of the same common Father, and by a willingness to sacrifice our- 
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selves for their welfare. Love will hold a man to faithful service on 
behalf of the poor, the unhappy, the degraded. It will inspire him to 
new energies and awaken in him a conscious response to that love which 
is the origin of man’s highest happiness and through which all may ex- 
perience life’s full satisfactions. 


The Greatest of These Is Charity 


In so far as we respond to God’s love, we become the agents of His 
love in its manifold activities. If love is the source of divine action, it is 
also the source of man’s spiritual attainments. It is the supreme virtue, 
because it gives a value and a perfection to all other virtues. ‘The 
greatest of these is charity” (I Cor., xiii. 13). Faith with its perception 
of realities beyond this world of time and space, is life’s awakening to 
the infinite mysteries surrounding us, but without love it brings no 
contentment, no peace. Hope bids men press forward to a greater good 
with the conviction that the ideal is the real and the only worthy end 
of effort, but, until love quickens it, hope can do no more than keep men 
true in a painful struggle after a goal far distant and only faintly seen. 
St. Paul in his anthem of love declares that a man may have spiritual 
gifts of rare value, vast knowledge, strong faith, unfailing generosity; 
yet, without love these are worth nothing. It is love which by its pa- 
tience, humility, gentleness, purity, and endurance gives its transform- 
ing power to all that is true and pure and good. Love has its own 
sovereignty, permanence, and universality. ‘‘Charity never falleth 
away”’ (I Cor., xiii. 8). 


We Must Have the Mind of Christ 


In the message which Christ gave to the Apostles on the night of the 
Last Supper, He says: “This is My commandment that you love one 
another as I have loved you. . . . You are My friends if you do the things 
that I command you” (John, xv. 12, 14). To do the things that Christ 
did, to love as He did, we must have the mind of Christ. That is why 
St. Paul in his Epistles frequently reminds us that we must have ‘‘the 
mind of Christ.’’ The true follower of Jesus will try to grasp the Sa- 
viour’s spirit, to emulate Him in His love for all. It was this great love 
of Christ for the will of the Eternal Father that won for Him the praise: 
“‘This is My beloved Son in whom I am well pleased.’’ If we adopt the 
mind of Christ, we, too, at the end of our lives shall hear the same 
commendation. And to be a “beloved son’’ means the never-ending 
enjoyment of the divine love. 
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Eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Faith 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: Faith of the man sick of the palsy. 
(1) Faith a gift of God. 
(2) Human inconsistency. 
(3) The necessity of faith. 
(4) Christ demanded profession of fatth. 
(5) “My eyes have seen Thy salvation.” 


It was the faith of the man sick of the palsy that moved our Divine 
Saviour to perform a miracle. Because of the prevalent belief in His 
day that all physical illness was the consequence of personal sin, Christ 
first of all turned to the sick man and said: “Thy sins are forgiven 
thee.” Some of the bystanders immediately accused Him of blasphem- 
ing God, and believed that He was assuming a prerogative that belonged 
solely to the Almighty. Christ, seeing their doubts, took the opportun- 
ity to prove His Divinity. He then told the man to take up his bed and 
go into the house. And all who witnessed the miracle ‘‘glorified God.” 
The healing of the sick man made a greater impression on them than 
did the Divinity of Jesus, of which it was a striking manifestation. 


Faith, a Gift of God 


Faith is the acceptance of something as true on the authority of 
another. Someone tells us that there is an accident at the corner of the 
street and we believe him. That is faith. Later, we go down to see the 
accident and then we have knowledge of the fact. In the realm of 
religion, faith ranks among the theological virtues, that is, among those 
virtues which are the highest and the noblest of all virtues, since they 
have as their direct object God Himself. Faith is a belief in all the truths 
which God has revealed and which are taught with the infallible 
authority of the Church. At times we may be wrong in accepting the 
teachings of men, but we cannot err in accepting the truths which God has 
revealed. God is Truth. He can neither deceive nor be deceived. 
Faith not only gives us intimate details of divinity; it also gives us the 
only solid ground of hope and of love. It is the beginning of all that 
which makes up the essence of eternal life. 

Faith is a gift of God, and we ought to prize it highly. It is not given 
to everyone: ‘You have not chosen Me, but I have chosen you”’ (John, 
xv. 16). We have been selected by God to receive this special favor. 
Of ourselves we did nothing to merit it or attain it. Faith is above our 
nature; it is a supernatural gift and was infused into our souls at the 
time of baptism and was greatly strengthened when we received the 
Sacrament of Confirmation. There are countless numbers outside the 
Catholic Church who to-day are searching and struggling for just that 
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certainty in belief, for that mental peace which God has given to us. 
“Thanks be to God for this unspeakable gift’’ (II Cor., ix. 15), is the 
prayer of St. Paul and we should repeat it often. Moreover, we should 
strive to increase our faith by prayer and study. How anxious we are 
to know all the latest secrets of science, the marvellous inventions and 
discoveries that have been made in every field! Yet, how seldom do we 
take the time to read a book, or listen to a talk, which would give us a 
greater insight into the things divine, into the truths eternal! We are 
so concerned about everything, except the one thing necessary. “O 
thou of little faith” (Matt., xiv. 31), was the rebuke of Christ to St. 
Peter when he feared he was sinking in the rough waters. How many 
times have we, by our negligence, and lack of faith deserved the same 
reproach! 


Human Inconsistency 


Sometimes we hear the complaint that the Catholic is asked to be- 
lieve so much which cannot be proved. Not infrequently, however, it 
happens that the very ones who make this statement are the most gul- 
lible when it comes to accepting the word of other people. They readily 
accept the authority of humans without question. They believe every- 
thing they hear or read in books and the daily press without ever in- 
vestigating the reliability of the source. They never doubt the truth of 
rumors that are bandied about from mouth to mouth and which have 
no foundation in fact. Ask them to believe in something which has been 
divinely revealed, which has the authority of God to support it, and like 
the men in to-day’s Gospel “they are astonished.” We do not deny 
that there are profound mysteries in our faith, mysteries which have 
taxed the ingenuity of the world’s greatest minds; yet, since we so un- 
hesitatingly assent to unconfirmed stories in the human order, is it un- 
reasonable, or asking too much, to expect man to give faith to those 
things which, although they can never be fully understood in this life, 
have been revealed by God and taught with the authority of His 
Church? 


The Necessity of Faith 


Without faith we cannot enter heaven. The Council of Trent ex- 
plicitly stated that faith ‘‘is the first step in our salvation, the basis and 
root of our sanctification.” It is the beginning of that vision of supreme 
truth which will make up the essence of the Eternal Truth. It is the 
foundation on which the whole edifice of the spiritual life must be raised. 
The strength of that edifice will be in proportion to the strength of the 
foundation. Holy Scripture abounds in texts affirming the necessity 
of faith. ‘‘He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved: but he that 
believeth not shall be condemned” (Mark, xvi. 16). Again: “Amen, 
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Amen, I say unto you: ‘He that believeth in Me, hath everlasting life.’ ”’ 
(John, vi. 47). It is only by faith that we can possibly know of the su- 
pernatural end of man. Faith ordains us directly to God. 

In the hour of suffering and hardship, when all the world seems to have 
turned against us, the Catholic finds real comfort and consolation in his 
faith. When the cold hand of death has touched one whom we dearly 
love, our faith comes to our assistance and tells us that we can still show 
our affection and be of true help to the departed by our prayers and good 
works. Moreover, it holds out to us the assurance that ‘‘death does not 
destroy life, but merely changes it,’’ and gives us the hope of being re- 
united with those who have gone before us in the happiness of eternity. 
The true Catholic remembers that the servant is not greater than the 
Master, and that He has told us that, if we would come after Him, we 
must deny ourselves, take up our cross and follow Him. That is why 
we find the Saints rejoicing in their trials. Disappointments and hard- 
ships quickened their faith, made them more Christ-like. 


Christ Demanded Profession of Faith 


Our Divine Saviour demanded on many occasions explicit pronounce- 
ment of faith on the part of those who would share His benevolence. 
Towards the end of the eighth chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel we read of 
two specific instances in which Christ demanded an open profession of 
faith. The woman who came, suffering from an issue of blood, touched 
the hem of His garment and wascured. Our Lord asked who had touched 
Him. The Apostles protested that the crowd was great and pressed 
about Him. But the persistence of Christ brought the woman trembling 
to her knees, and she declared “‘before all the people for what cause she 
touched Him and how she was immediately healed.’’ Then it was that 
Christ spoke to her: ‘‘Daughter, thy faith hath made thee whole.” 

To Jairus, ruler of the synagogue, who had already received word of 
his daughter’s death, Jesus spoke: ‘‘Believe only and she shall be safe.”’ 
And because Jairus believed, he witnessed the miracle of his daughter 
being restored. To the two blind men who implored Him for mercy, 
He said: ‘‘Do you believe that I can do this (7.e., restore sight) unto you? 
They say to Him: Yea Lord. Then He touched their eyes saying: 
According to your faith, be it done unto you”’ (Matt., ix. 28, 29). 

A strong, lively faith never failed to elicit Christ’s help. Witness the 
Roman centurion who begged Him to cure his sick servant. So sincere, 
so humble, yet so confident, was the centurion’s attitude that Christ 
commended him for his faith, and the prayer of the centurion has been 
perpetuated in the Mass. Jesus offered to go to the man’s house and 
heal his servant, but he interposed, saying : ‘‘Lord, I am not worthy that 
Thou shouldst enter under my roof: but only say the word and my ser- 
vant shall be healed.”’ St. Matthew tells us that Christ, seeing the cen- 
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turion’s faith, ‘‘marvelled; and said to them that followed Him: ‘Amen 
I say to you, I have not found so great faith in Israel.’ ”’ 


‘(My Eyes Have Seen Thy Salvation’’ 


There is no scene more touching in the whole life of Christ than that 
which took place on the occasion of Christ’s presentation in the temple. 
There was in Jerusalem an old man named Simeon, and he belonged to 
that pious class who lived in faith and the fear of God. His constant 
prayer was that he might see the consolation of Israel. The years 
passed, his hair turned gray, but his heart kept a youthful trust. He 
waited in expectation, for he had been told that he would not die until 
his eyes had seen the Anointed. Finally, as Mary and Joseph were pre- 
senting Jesus to the priest, a sudden illumination made known to him 
that this Child was the Saviour. Making his way over to them, he took 
the Infant Jesus into his arms and gave voice to that beautiful Canticle 
known as the Nunc Dimittis: ‘‘Now Thou dost dismiss Thy servant, O 
Lord, according to Thy word in peace: because my eyes have seen Thy 
salvation” (Luke, ii. 29). 

Although we may not have reached the age of Simeon, nor spent years 
in expectation, nevertheless, each one of us must have something of his 
sentiments. For like him we have seen the way of our salvation. 
Faith in the one, true God has been given tous. We have seen the path 
laid down for us by the Saviour Himself, who was the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life. We remember that He told us: ‘Not every one that 
saith to Me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven: but he 
that doth the will of My Father” (Matt., vii. 21). It is for us to do all 
in our power to preserve, to increase, to quicken our faith, because the 
greater our faith is, the greater our love will be. The greater our love is, 
the more faithful will be our service, for ‘‘faith without works is dead”’ 
(James, ii. 26). The more faithful our service in this life, the greater 
will be our reward in the next. 


Nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Kingship of Christ 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: Not a new doctrine. 
(1) Foretold in prophecy. 
(2) Recognized as King by the Magi. 
(3) Christ proclaimed His own Kingship before Pilate. 
(4) “Thy Kingdom Come.” 


Although the Feast of Christ the King is of comparatively recent 
origin, the doctrine which it contains is by no means new. It is as old 
as Christianity itself. It was foretold by the Prophets of the Old Testa- 
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ment, and Christ Himself admitted that He was King. The Church 
instituted this feast at a time when various rulers of the earth were at- 
tempting to dethrone Christ and set themselves up as supreme beings 
with absolute power over the minds and hearts of men as well as over 
their physical being. The Church would draw attention to the fact 
that “‘all authority is from God,” and that no ruler, no matter how 
powerful he may think himself to be, can destroy the relationship be- 
tween the Creator and His creature. 

It is most significant that this feast was instituted by the great Pope 
Pius XI just eighteen years ago, as the Catholic world was celebrating 
the sixteen-hundredth anniversary of the Gcumenical Council of Nicza, 
the Council that finally established a doctrine always believed by the 
faithful but never defined—the Divinity of Christ, which is the founda- 
tion of the Kingship of Christ. 


The Kingship of Christ Was Foretold in Prophecy 


For centuries the Jews had been looking forward to the coming of the 
Messiah. All their prayers and liturgy centered about this event. 
The prophets foretold the time, the circumstances, and the characteris- 
tics of Christ; and throughout their writings there is ever prevalent the 
theme that the Messiah was to be a King. Those beautiful prayer 
poems of David express the idea most eloquently. Christ was hailed 
not only as King of the Jews, but as King of the Gentiles as well, as One 
who had the ‘‘uttermost parts of the earth” for His possessions (Ps. ii). 
Isaias, too, had looked into the future and sung: ‘A Child is born to 
us.... The government is upon His shoulders: and His name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, God the Almighty. ... His empire shall 
be multiplied, and there shall be no end of peace: He shall sit upon the 
throne of David, and upon his kingdom” (Is., ix. 6,7). Again, Zacharias 
foretells something of Christ’s entry into Jerusalem: “Rejoice, O 
Daughter of Jerusalem. Behold thy King will come to thee, the just 
and saviour: He is poor, and riding upon an ass... .”’ (Zach., ix. 9). 

The first chapter in the Gospel of St. Luke deals with the story of the 
Annunciation, which is the foretelling of Christ’s Kingship: ‘Thou 
shalt call His name Jesus. He shall be great, and shall be called the Son 
of the Most High; and the Lord God shall give Him the throne of David 
His father.... And of His kingdom there shall be no end” (Luke, ii. 
32, 33). 


Kingship of Christ Recognized by the Magi 


Christ began His earthly career in poverty and humility at Bethlehem. 
There was no flourish of trumpets, nor any of the pageantry which 
usually accompanies a royal birth. The calm of the night was suddenly 
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broken by an Angel of the Lord announcing the “tidings of great joy” 
to a group of shepherds who were tending their flocks. And a multi- 
tude of the heavenly army sang: “Glory to God in the highest.” A 
little later, the Wise Men from the East came and asked Herod: ‘‘Where 
is He that is born king of the Jews?” The Expected of the Nations had 
come. The Kingdom of God was at hand. The prophecies of the Old 
Law were being fulfilled in the person of Jesus Christ. 


Kingship Proclaimed by Christ 


Time passed and the words and miracles of Christ drew for Him a con- 
siderable following. Gradually He unfolded for them His divine mis- 
sion. In parables He told of the wonderful growth and hinted at the 
nature of His Kingdom. It was like a ‘“‘mustard seed” planted in the 
ground; it was like leaven which a woman took and hid in three meas- 
ures of flour, until the whole was leavened. The Kingdom of Heaven 
was like a drag-net which was let down into the sea and collected fishes 
of every kind. Although Christ talked much about a kingdom, He 
sought no royal honors. Once, after He had fed the five thousand, His 
followers sought to make Him King, but Jesus fled (John, vi. 15). 

It was finally at the trial before Pilate that Christ publicly proclaimed 
His Kingship. Pilate, with all the authority of the Roman govern- 
ment behind him, was exercising his judicial power. He was not a little 
impressed with the dignity of the Prisoner before him in peasant gar- 
ments and with tied hands. Heasks: ‘Art Thoua King?’ He remem- 
bered that only a few days before the Jews had strewn palm branches 
before Christ as He came into Jerusalem and hailed Him as “the 
King of Israel’ (John, xii. 13). There is a really curious tone about 
Pilate’s question. Christ looks up and with divine majesty answers: 
“Thou sayest that Iamaking. For this was I born, and for this came 
I into the world.’”’ Christ insisted, however, that His Kingdom was 
not of this world. He was not seeking world power, grandeur, or wealth. 
He was not seeking vast empires. Christ came that we might have 
life and have it ‘‘more abundantly.”’ But because He refused to clothe 
Himself with the usual trappings of royalty, because He held out no 
opportunities for a life of ease and riches, because His Kingdom was so 
unworldly, the world that rejected Him at birth rejected Him in death. 
Christ the King was given a wreath of thorns for a crown and a cross for 
Histhrone. Yet, it is from the cross that He rules, and that His power 
becomes more widespread. “If I be lifted up, I will draw all things 
to Me.” 

Above that throne of the cross it was printed in three languages, so 
that it might be understood by everyone, that this was “Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the King of the Jews.” Thus was the royalty of Christ pro- 
claimed to the world. 
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Thy Kingdom Come 


Our Divine Saviour insisted that His Kingdom was not of this world. 
He owed His authority tono man. He had been commissioned by the 
Eternal Father, and He told us: “I and the Father are one’”’ (John, x. 30). 
Consequently, He did say with truth: ‘All power is given to Me in 
heaven and in earth’ (Matt., xxviii. 18). Yet, never was there an 
earthly king so close to, so intimate with, his subjects as Christ is with 
the members of His Kingdom. Never was there a king like this King. 
He would win the loyalty and the support of His subjects, not by 
trampling under and destroying their human rights, not by degrading 
their dignity as men, not by enslaving them. He would instill in them 
hope, confidence, and courage that would enable them to meet sacrifice 
and hardship, help them in the hour of trial, because He provides a 
supernatural incentive. He would win men to His standard because 
He captivates their hearts by such solid legislation as mercy, love, under- 
standing, kindness and justice. 

“Blessed are the meek. ... _ Blessed are the merciful.... As long as 
you did it to one of these My little ones, you did it for Me.... Father, 
forgive them.’”’ These are the principles of the Kingdom of Christ. It 
is a rule based on love, sympathy, and a deep understanding of human 
nature. His earthly life was spent in propagating these virtues. The 
discouraged and the downtrodden were always consoled and encour- 
aged. Those who were morally and physically sick were cured. Human 
nature, regardless of its mistakes, was restored to the dignity that God 
gave it when He created us. If earthly kings and rulers would only be 
governed in their rule by such principles, the world would not be in the 
pathetic condition that it isin to-day. If every man had love and mercy 
in his heart, there would be no war, no racial hatred; the dignity of the 
human person would be preserved, and the divine and natural rights of 
man would be respected. 

Daily, in the Our Father, we pray: “Thy Kingdom come!” In that 
prayer we are asking that the Kingdom of God may be established, first 
of all, in our hearts: that, in the words of St. Paul, we may “put on 
Christ,’ and that our lives will be more in conformity with the prin- 
ciples and the teachings of Christ: ‘‘Not My will, but Thine be done.” 
The heart in which Christ reigns will set up the love of God as the pri- 
mary purpose of life, and all its thoughts and actions will be judged in 
that light. 

In the Our Father also we ask that the Kingdom of God, that Church 
which Christ founded on earth, that tiny “mustard seed’’ which He 
planted and which has since grown, may extend itself to every part of the 
globe and to all peoples. We pray that God will continue to inspire 
young men and women to embrace His ministry and to carry the message 
of the Gospel to pagan souls. Lastly, we ask that the Kingdom of 
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God, that eternal Kingdom, the reward for a life of faithful service, may 
be ours. 

Our Lord told the Apostles that they could expect opposition, that 
they would be hated and persecuted, even as He had been. The world, 
however, felt that Christ had failed, but His apparent failure gave Him 
the very opportunity for triumph that He wanted. So, too, with us. 
If we are faithful members of Christ’s Kingdom on earth, we may fail 
in the eyes of the world, but we shall triumph and win citizenship in the 
Eternal Kingdom. 








Book Reviews 


Current Trends in Catholic Thought. — 
In formal education, the curriculum 
is an arrangement by which the various 
educational activities of the school are 
properly correlated, unified and sys- 
tematized. It goes without saying that 
the curriculum so understood is of para- 
mount importance in the educative 
process, and that it determines success 
or failure. It is obvious, however, that 
an orderly arrangement is impossible 
without a selective principle, a scale of 
values and a norm of gradation. Since 
education is subordinate to life, it would 
logically follow that the curriculum in its 
turn is the outcome of a world-view, an 
interpretation of life and a knowledge of 
the meaning of human existence. Hence, 
the confusion, bewilderment, inconsis- 
tency, uncertainty, and opportunism 
characteristic of modern secular educa- 
tion can readily be understood: they 
reflect the chaotic state of the philosophy 
of our days. ‘Without a philosophy of 
life,” says a contemporary educator, 
“it is impossible to educate.” 

Now, we have a philosophy of life on 
the basis of which we are able to set 
forth the purpose and the objectives of 
education. This philosophy embraces 
the entire cosmic scheme and encom- 
passes the whole nature of man. It is 
one, and therefore can impart unity to 
education. This philosophy sets up an 
indisputable hierarchy of values, and 
accordingly is capable of constructing a 
valid curriculum which to each subject 
assigns its legitimate position. 

The philosophy underlying Catholic 
education as well as undergirding all 
Catholic life is, of course, the Thomistic 
version of Scholasticism. A symposium 
coming from the faculty of the College of 
St. Thomas in St. Paul, Minnesota, ap- 
plies this philosophy to higher education 
and shows how Thomistic principles can 
be used to organize college studies and 


to build up an effective curriculum that 
will render education fruitful both for 
individual and social life.t It stands to 
reason that God is central in this cur- 
riculum, for nothing can occupy its 
rightful place if it does not stand in the 
right relation to the Creator. Religion 
is considered, not merely as one subject 
among others, but as an all-pervasive 
influence dominating the atmosphere of 
the college and making itself felt in 
every classroom. A very timely essay 
stresses teleology—almost unknown to 
modern scientific thought since the ap- 
pearance of the Novum Organon, which 
disposed of final causes by calling them 
sterile virgins. Other chapters deal with 
the development of modern science, 
modern philosophy, scientific research, 
reason and revelation, religion and first 
principles. The psychology of our days 
makes much of the process of learning, 
but it is learning confined to the sphere 
of sense cognition; the chapter on “‘St. 
Thomas on Study”’ leads us deeper into 
the question and discloses the pitfalls 
that beset the path of the scholar. For 
the man of to-day knowledge concerning 
the economic order, social justice, the 
function of the State, the relation of the 
individual to society, the limits of politi- 
cal power, the purpose of freedom, re- 
ligious liberty and the State, is indis- 
pensable. Economic, sociological and 
political studies cannot be excluded from 
the college curriculum if it is to fit the 
student for the tasks that will confront 
him. Three scholarly papers treat these 
topics briefly but adequately. 

In general, it can be said that the con- 
tributors to the volume are fully aware 
of the educational needs of our country, 
and their suggestions for a more har- 


1 Thomistic Principles in a Catholic 
School. By Theodore Brauer, Ph.D., 
and Others (B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.). 
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monious integration of the academic 
curriculum in our Catholic institutions 
of learning on frankly Thomistic princi- 
ples deserve careful consideration. 


The degree of perfection of being is in- 
variably determined by the unity which it 
possesses. Division, distinction, divisi- 
bility, separability, composition and 
dualism are indications of imperfection. 
Where there is initial division, perfection 
(nay, even being itself) can only be ef- 
fected by unification, integration, and 
wholeness. More and more modern 
thinkers in all fields of human knowledge 
are coming to the conviction that there 
is meaning and full reality only in whole- 
ness. Nothing can be rightly under- 
stood if we consider only the sum of the 
parts. Thus, associationism which re- 
duces the mental life to a mosaic gives 
no understanding of man. A being makes 
sense only to the extent that it is one. 

In the case of man only the psychol- 
ogy of the Schools has succeeded in 
safeguarding, maintaining, and under- 
standing the oneness of the human self 
and person. He is one, albeit composed 
of two incomplete substances. 

Recently various attempts have been 
made to bring to a fuller integration the 
natural and supernatural order. One of 
these is that of Don Luigi Sturzo.2 The 
idea has its fascination and is intriguing. 
Also it is fraught with dangers that must 
be carefully eschewed. An application 
of the idea is the controversy concerning 
the Incarnation of the Son of God. The 
question in this case would be: ‘‘Would 
the Word have become man if Adam had 
not sinned?”’ If the Incarnation is con- 
tingent on the Fall, it would (humanly 
speaking) appear as an afterthought, a 
correction made necessary by a scheme 
gone wrong. But God’s plan is from the 
beginning one, perfect, self-sufficient and 
unalterable. It has from the outset 
everything in it necessary for its execu- 
tion. It calls for no reorientation, no 
reorganization, emendations, or revisions. 

Similarly, we ask with regard to the 

2The True Life. Sociology of the 


Supernatural. By Luigi Sturzo (St. 
Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J.). 


supernatural order: ‘Is it a mere addi- 
tion to nature? Something entirely ex- 
traneous and foreign?” We know that 
the exponents of the New Apologetic 
have seriously blundered in this matter. 
Yet, there is a oneness here also as in all 
the works of God. The supernatural is 
not alien to the natural. Only the super- 
natural man will be truly man. The 
natural is an abstraction and cannot be- 
come a full reality. Elaboration of the 
concept of the potentia obedientialis will 
shed more light on the subject. 

The author studies the integralism of 
the natural and the supernatural chiefly 
in relation to social life. Hence, the ex- 
planatory sub-title, “Sociology of the 
Supernatural.”” He makes a convincing 
case for his thesis. The highest pattern 
of society is the Blessed Trinity, in 
which we see complete sharing and per- 
fect unity. Love, communion, fellow- 
ship, brotherhood thrive only in a super- 
natural atmosphere. No union, not 
even marriage, holds together if not rein- 
forced by a supernatural bond. Men be- 
come united in and through God, and 
Christ, and the Church which is the 
Mystical Body of Christ. The doctrine 
of the Mystical Body of Christ can be 
rendered very fruitful for social life. 
Nature divides. The world, therefore, 
is full of antagonisms. Self-centeredness 
can be overcome only by God-centered- 
ness. Nature and supernature form, not 
merely a synthesis, but a new unit in 
which is true interpenetration or fusion. 
Whatever is natural is elevated and 
transfigured. Sociology, accordingly, to 
be truly integral must take the super- 
natural into account and utilize the 
forces which it releases. 

“The True Life” is a thought-provok- 
ing book that demands serious study. 
Though it deals with what some might 
look upon as a recondite subject, it is 
quite readable. 


In popular language, the task of Apolo- 
getics might be said to consist in show- 
ing that, when I say Credo, I am acting 
both with good reason and commend- 
able prudence. Because faith is in 
itself not knowledge, it must be preceded 
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by knowledge. Intelligo ut credam. 
The knowledge which justifies faith as an 
act in accord with reason culminates in 
the judgment of credibility which as- 
serts the fact of the divine origin of reve- 
lation. The judgment of credibility, 
consequently, is the pivotal point in the 
vindication of the rational character of 
Christian faith and consummates the 
study of Apologetics. 

That is the general tenor of the argu- 
ment which Dr. Fenton with much elab- 
oration sets forth in his scholarly vol- 
ume.*? The book is primarily intended as 
collateral reading for students of theol- 
ogy, and in this respect it answers a 
definite need, giving as it does a modern 
slant to traditional problems; it will, 
however, serve equally well the purposes 
of the intelligent layman who is anxious 
to have a profounder understanding of 
the Faith and to lead others to the light. 
For many of our contemporaries are 
earnestly seeking the truth, and sympa- 
thetic guidance will bring them into the 
fold. 

To the reviewer it seems that Apolo- 
getics has a new task to perform in our 
days. Christian doctrines are widely 
diffused in the modern world, but they 
are not recognized as revealed and are 
held on other grounds such as social 
usefulness. It, therefore, becomes neces- 
sary to bring home to our generation the 
genuine meaning of revelation, since the 
strength of a conviction depends on the 
knowledge of its source. Only Divine 
Authority can impart to these truths 
their full weight and command their 
unhesitating acceptance. In the field of 
morality the recognition of this higher 
authority is even more important, for it 
alone can invest the moral imperative 
with the attribute of absoluteness. 
‘What think you of Christ?” constitutes 
the heart of Apologetics. As in the entire 
economy of the supernatural order, so 
also in Apologetics Christ is central, and 
it makes no end of difference whether He 





3 We Stand With Christ. An Essay in 
Catholic Apologetics. By Joseph Clifford 
Fenton, §.T.D. (The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis.). 


is regarded merely as the wisest and best 
of men or as the Divine Legate. This 
idea of the supreme importance of Christ 
as the bearer of a heavenly message the 
author stresses with special emphasis 
and warmth; it also accounts for the 
title of his book. Revelation stands and 
falls with Christ, to whom the Old Testa- 
ment points as the one who comes and 
speaks in the name of God. He is the 
one who was expected and who was sent. 
The prophets are merely the heralds of 
His coming. They do not proclaim His 
message, but Him. 

Apologetics is not a science in its own 
right, but is entirely subordinated to 
theology, which as the highest science 
subjects to critical reflection the sources 
from which it draws its teaching. Orig- 
inally the defense of faith was implicit 
in theology itself, and did not develop 
into a separate discipline until the as- 
saults on faith multiplied. Rightly the 
author accentuates as decisive criteria 
of revelation the external works by which 
God bears witness to those who deliver 
his message. These external signs vouch 
for the authenticity of the message be- 
cause they cannot be counterfeited. 
Outstanding among these signs is the 
miracle of the Church. On account of 
the special probative force of the Resur- 
rection, the author gives to this question 
very extensive treatment, refuting ob- 
jections that are hoary with old age and 
others that are of more recent vintage. 
In connection with the refutation of the 
vision theory, the author seems to deny 
the possibility of a mass hallucination; 
there appears to be, however, sufficient 
evidence for the occurrence of such a 
phenomenon. The very careful analysis 
of the motives of credibility shows that 
the act of faith is not a leap into the dark, 
not a pure venture, not a rationalization, 
not an uncertain risk or a gamble, but 
an eminently sane act. Once the divine 
origin of the Christian faith has been 
demonstrated, the whole content of 
Christian teaching is guaranteed. There 
remains no room for eclecticism. ,.The 
entire divine message imposes itself 
with imperative authority. Criticism 
of every kind is silenced when the authen- 
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tic word of God confronts human reason. 
The defense of any particular doctrine is 
unnecessary; at all events, it would be- 
long to Dogmatic Theology. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, Pa.D. 


Prayer and Peace.—The principle of 
victory is “faith in prayer, unceasing 
supplication to heaven for the arbitra- 
ment of God in the affairs of earth.’”’ This 
is the thesis of the second edition of 
‘‘Whence Victory?’”! as it was of the first 
edition which appeared during World 
War I. Mrs. Littleton pleads for an 
army of prayer. She quotes Cardinal 
Gibbons: “Prayer holds a conspicuous 
place in the harmony of creation; it is a 
powerful leaven in shaping and moulding 
human events and an essential element 
and actor in framing His eternal decrees”’ 
(p. 129). From the annals of the world 
she presents examples of famous military 
characters who had recourse to prayer. 
The heroes and the heroines of the Old 
Testament exemplified this law of victory 
in their persons and in their achieve- 
ments. Many famous leaders, Christian 
and non-Christian, placed their reliance 
in prayer. Our own leaders in America 
from Washington to Franklin Roosevelt 
have not failed to appeal to the Almighty. 

Her book is a brief for prayer. Devout 
prayer to God is essential to victory. To- 
day, as perhaps never before, America is 
on bended knee before her Creator. The 
greatest religious ruler on earth, the Holy 
Father, is a symbol of our hopes for 
peace. Peace and military victory are 
“but different parts of the same great 
prayer and purpose.’”’ While we pray 
like saints, the exigencies of war may de- 
mand that we fight like heroes. 

The author gives a vivid picture of the 
world’s heroes their devotion to 
prayer. It may be that some of her char- 


and 


acters are overwritten, but she makes her 
point clear. The style is simple and 
makes for popular reading. The chapter 
on the position of the Papacy is worthy 
of note; it disposes neatly of the objec- 
tion that a prayer for peace is pacifist 

1 Whence Victory? By Mary Brabson 


Littleton (Scapular Press, Sea Isle City, 
N. J., pp. 192, 15 illustrations). 


weakness. ‘‘Whence Victory?” will 
make operative an Army of Prayer for 
Victory that was founded originafly in 
World War I through the first edition of 
this book. 

Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D. 


The Founder of the Paulists..—The 
newest book of Katherine Burton will no 
doubt be accepted with the same enthu- 
siasm as her previous biographies, ‘‘Sor- 
row Built a Bridge’’ and ‘‘His Dear Per- 
suasion.”” The author, herself a convert 
to Catholicism, has presented us with a 
number of eminently readable lives of a 
group of other converts to the Church. 
“Celestial Homespun” is written in the 
same style as her previous biographies, 
and it is this fact which makes the subject 
of the work so real. There is no discus- 
sion of the mental processes of young 
Isaac Hecker as he wandered from one to 
another of the Protestant denominations 
and finally into the Catholic Church; 
yet, there is drawn a very clear picture of 
that troubled mind. One feels an ad- 
miration for those seekers for truth whom 
Hecker met at Brook Farm and else- 
where during his own search. Brownson, 
Emerson and Thoreau are better under- 
stood when seen through the eyes of one 
another or through those of Isaac 
Hecker. The account of the separation 
of Hecker and his companions from the 
ranks of the Redemptorists and the 
founding of the first American Congrega- 
tion, the Paulists, is very well told and is 
tempered with charity. 

It is hoped that the work will receive 
wide circulation among Catholics and 
even more so among Protestants, who 
will in many instances find the pattern of 
their own lives and thoughts very close to 
that of the young baker and student. In 
this particular work of Katherine Burton 
there are a number of minor misstate- 
ments and errors of fact, which give the 
book an appearance of having been 
either too rapidly written or unchecked 
before publication. None of them, as far 


1 Celestial Homespun. The Life of Isaac 
Thomas Hecker. By Katherine Burton 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York 
City). 
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as we have been able to observe, are 
serious, nor do they in toto detract from 
the story. Many will look for yet an- 
other book from the pen of the author. 
A biography of the Reverend Seldon P. 
Delany, to whom the present volume is 
dedicated, would be welcomed by many. 
The thumbnail sketch in the author’s 
“In No Strange Land” is insufficient for 
the many who knew Father Delany dur- 
ing his few years in the Catholic priest- 
hood, and would like to know more of his 
earlier life. Katherine Burton could give 
us such a Biography 

JoserH P. Ryan, M.M. 


Alta California.—The following two 
books, which complement each other, 
ought to interest our readers. ‘“Cali- 
fornia’s Missions,” by Hildegard Haw- 
thorne,! a grandaughter of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, and illustrated by E. H. 
Suydam, famous Californian artist, 
is a beautiful book of 245 large octavo 
pages of text, with 50 unnumbered 
full-page pen drawings, concerned pre- 
dominantly with the physical condition 
of the Californian Missions as they were 
and as they are at present. The first 
chapter presents a short history of the 
fate of the California mission endeavor, 
and the following twenty chapters deal 
with all the stations and chapels indi- 
vidually. They begin with the recently 
reconstructed Mission of San Diego and 
end with the Mission of San Rafael and 
its station, San Fernando. There are 
twenty-four Missions in all, and only a 
few have not yet been reconstructed. 
Most of the churches serve again their 
purpose, but a few have been turned into 
museums. After the Mexican seculari- 
zation, all the mission properties were 
deeded back to the Church by President 
Lincoln, but thereafter some of the ex- 
tensive holdings were disposed off. All 
the Missions are situated along the 
Camino Real, one day’s march apart, 
but they are not treated in a geographi- 
cal but historical sequence. Each Mis- 
sion has its own brief history, describing 
its original physical equipment, personal 

1 Appleton-Century Company, New 
York City. 


statistics, decline, fall, and whatever 
pertains to its fate or reconstruction. 
The author points out the original beauty 
of the establishments, also the mistakes 
that were made in reconstructing them, 
in a very sympathetic manner. Hilde- 
gard Hawthorne is already well known for 
her fine writings, and the illustrator also 
makes a distinguished contribution to 
the work. His pen sketches are beauti- 
ful, and express a quietude and antiquity 
that photographs could not reproduce. 
There are some mistakes in the spelling 
of names and in the choice of words that 
a Catholic editor would have corrected, 
but they are not disturbing to Catholics 
although they might create a wrong im- 
pression upon others. As a whole, it is 
a fine work that can be heartily recom- 
mended. 

The second book discloses another 
aspect of the missionary life of the early 
Franciscans in the Far West—‘‘Mission 
Music of California,”” by Owen da Silva, 
O.F.M.? The chirography and accom- 
paniments are by Paul Melvin Moore, 
and the Foreword by the Hon. Steven 
McGroarty, poet laureate of California. 
This book (10 X 13 inches) is a numbered 
edition, de luxe in every respect. The 
edition was limited to 1000 copies, of 
which some are available at a reasonable 
price. There are about fifty pages of 
introductory and explanatory text, and 
some eighty sheets of music reproduc- 
tions. In the Introduction the author 
recalls the relation of music and song to 
religious life. Music and song accom- 
panied the worship in the Temple; 
they formed a part of the religious family 
services of the Jews. They entered our 
divine worship with but little change, 
and formed a part of the Liturgy from 
the very beginning of the Church. In 
newly founded missions among pagans 
every means at the disposal of the mis- 
sions must be used to attract the cate- 
chumens, and to instruct and prepare 
them for active Christian life. Among 
the foremost means are charity and music 
or songs. No pagans ever came to the 
missions except when moved by temporal 


2? Warren F. Lewis, 707 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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advantages and emotional reasons, be- 
cause they know no other motives. Es- 
pecially in cases where the missionaries 
could not speak the language of the 
aborigines, charity and music expressed 
sentiments that were understood by all. 
Music, hymns and songs supplied both 
emotion and instruction. The music 
attracted the Indians, and the texts of 
the songs were remembered and became 
starting points for further education—as 
they do at present among our own chil- 
dren while they are still unable to acquire 
a “reasonable faith.’”” This method seems 
to have been quite successful among the 
Californian Indians. The Introduction 
is followed by short biographies of the 
more famous Franciscan musicians of the 
period. Among the chants reproduced 
with modern notation are the ‘Misa 
Cataluna,” which this reviewer heard 
rendered in San Francisco by the choris- 
ters of Santa Barbara. It is simple but 
devotional. Another Mass completely 
reproduced and seemingly extensively 
used in the Missions is the ‘Misa Vis- 
caina.””’ Both Masses are for two voices 
with accompaniment. Among the hymns 
and motets are “Vexilla Regis,” ‘‘Ave 
Verum,” ‘“Stabat Mater,” ‘‘Gaudea- 
mus” (Introit), and ‘‘Requiem” (In- 
troit only). For public and private use, 
the “Our Father,” “Hail Mary,” the 
Creed, and various songs are added. 
Some of these are given in various rendi- 
tions, accompanied by translations. The 
final chapter annotates and explains the 
production of the music and the singing. 
An extensive Bibliography and a topical 
Index are added. The work is very in- 
teresting, not only for the musically in- 
clined, but also for the religious psychol- 
ogist and the student of missionology. 
Needless to add, the volume is a collec- 
tor’s item of particular value, and will 
be a fine addition to our larger libraries, 
Kyian J. Henneicu, O.F.M.Cap., M.A. 


Exemption of Religious.'—Students, 





1 The Exemptionof Religious in Church 
Law. By the Rev. Joseph O’Brien, 
$.J., S.T.D., J.C.D. (Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, pp. 
xvii + 307). 


professors and all persons interested in 
the study of Canon Law will be glad to 
learn of this new addition to the ever- 
increasing literature in the English lan- 
guage on the Code of Canon Law. Re- 
ligious organizations under Papal law, 
especially Superiors (whether major or 
local), and diocesan ecclesiastical author- 
ities who have to deal quite often with 
Superiors of exempt Religious houses, 
provinces and individual members, will 
likewise be gratified to have a handy 
epitome in their libraries with first-hand 
information about the various phases of 
Papal exemptions granted to the various 
Religious communities within their ca- 
nonical territory. This handy desk-book 
may be aptly called ‘‘a small encyclo- 
pedia” on the various exemptions 
granted by the Holy See to the various 
Religious organizations. It contains 
multa et multum in parvo. 

As a rule, a critical reviewer of a newly 
published book tries to find some faults 
either with the book itself (as to the ma- 
terial treated of, its division, symmetry, 
logical coérdination, etc., etc.) or with 
the author himself in regard to some doc- 
trinal error, or at least in his hesitation 
whenever he is supposed to pronounce a 
truly judiciai opinion in questions of a 
controversial nature. No serious com- 
plaint in either of these categories can be 
affirmed about this work or its author. 

The entire book is characterized by 
the scientific elaboration that is de- 
manded by a work of this kind. The ma- 
terial is well organized and coédrdinated. 
The division of the whole book is strictly 
based on logical sequence, symmetry and 
concatenation of thought; the principles 
on exemption and the application to 
places, persons and time of the various 
exemptions from the common law, find 
lucid explanation. 

The author followed the pattern of the 
Code as to external form in dividing the 
abundant material into Parts, Chapters, 
and Articles. Part III, however, is 
rightly divided into three Sections, each 
of which treats of a diverse subject, 
namely: Section I, of the exemption of 
persons; Section II, of the exemption of 
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places; Section III, of the exemption of 
things. 

In a concise, practical and scholarly 
elaboration, the author assembles the 
testimony of some of the prominent and 
old schoolmen who ex professo wrote vol- 
umes in folio on the various topics con- 
nected with the exemptions of Religious 
under Papal law. Barbosa, Pope Bene- 
dict XIV, Castropalao, Cardinal D’Anni- 
bale, De Franchis, Donatus, Fagnanus, 
Ferraris, Cardinal Gasparri, Laymann, 
Lehmkuhl, Laurentius, Lezana, Miranda, 
Piat, Reiffenstuel, Vermeersch, Wernz, 
with a host of modern and still living 
authors, are called as witnesses in behalf of 
the author’s statements in the abundant 
footnotes on nearly every page. When- 
ever there is a controversy, the author 
without hesitation assumes the ‘‘opinio 
probabilior,” and establishesits validity by 
solid arguments, analogy, deduction, etc. 
(cfr. pp. 65-68). The author also makes 
extensive use of the many doctoral dis- 
sertations published by Canon Law 
Studies, Catholic University of America, 
at Washington, D. C. The alphabetical 
index, with full cross-references, and also 
an index of the Canons used in the entire 
work are of special utility. 

There are, however, several items 
which call for a constructive criticism. 
The author fails to quote some official 
sources to the many citations of the 
Papal documents (e.g., p. 4, footnote 8; 
p. 13, footnote 22; p 16, footnote 45; p. 
23, footnote 6; pp. 26-27, footnotes 18- 
24, et passim). Whenever there is an 
official pronouncement issued by the 
Holy See, the respective document 
should also be quoted from an official 
and authentic source, usually the Acta 
Apostolice Sedis (since the promulga- 
tion of the Code), the Fontes Juris 
Canonici, the Collectanea S. C. de Prop. 
Fide, Collectio S. C. Indulg., etc., etc. 
This scholarly method, however, is not 
always observed by the author (cfr. p. 90, 
footnotes 16, 20, 22, 23; p. 129, footnote 
22; p. 130, footnote 28, et passim). An 
author’s failure to quote these authentic 
sources suggests a mere perusal of cita- 
tions from secondary sources or the re- 
quoting of other writers’ footnotes with- 


out verifying them. Experientia teste, in 
many instances the quotations are not 
genuine; quite often they are even 
erroneous. Students and professors of 
Canon Law always derive more satisfac- 
tion from a book of this kind, if they are 
able to trace all the cited footnotes to 
their original or authentic sources, and in 
many instances may wish to study for 
themselves the mens legislatoris summi 
Ecclesiz. 

These few remarks, however, do not 
affect the substance of this new book or 
its great value in general. In fact, it is 
the first Epitome in English covering the 
extensive subject of the various exemp- 
tions of Religious in Canon Law. I con- 
gratulate the author who undertook the 
onerous task of presenting this encyclo- 
pedical treatise to the general public, and 
I do not hesitate to recommend it to all 
readers who are interested in the topic. 
The Bruce Publishing Company is to be 
complimented for putting another book 
of high value on the market. 

Cyrit PIONTEK, O.F.M., S.T.L., J.C.D. 


Varia.— “Saint Charles Borromeo,” 
by Most Rev. Cesare Orsenigo,! is a 
substantial volume of some 400 pages. 
The original work appeared between the 
years 1908 and 1910 in monthly install- 
ments, and was soon translated into 
several languages. This capable English 
version is by Rev. Rudolph Kraus, 
Ph.D., S.T.D. The best review of this 
book is furnished in the Preface written 
by Father Gemelli, O.F.M., Rector of 
the University of the Sacred Heart, 
Milan, who introduces the volume to 
English-speaking readers. The chapters 
were originally intended to prepare the 
Milanese for the great celebration of the 
third centennial of the canonization of 
St. Charles. This explains why the 
author, a successor of St. Charles in the 
See of Milan, did not follow a strictly 
chronological order, but rather grouped 
his material topically in well-rounded- 
out chapters. This, of course, makes in- 
teresting reading, avoids confusion, and 
dispenses with the disturbing notes 


1B. Herder Book Company. 
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which are of little value to the majority 
of readers. The historical reliability 
of the work is vouched for by the col- 
laboration of officials of the Ambrosian 
Library, among whom was the late Pope 
Pius XI. After describing the family, 
social and political background, and 
early years of the Saint, the author con- 
siders in Chapters V-XXIV the follow- 
ing topics: participation of St. Charles 
in the Government of the Church, his 
presence at the Council of Trent, Charles 
as Archbishop of Milan, as Reformer of 
the clergy, laity and Religious, and lastly 
the obstacles encountered (e.g., his con- 
flicts with the military and civil authori- 
ties, who were the physical scourges of 
his time). Entering more into details, 
the author reviews the Saint’s labors be- 
yond his diocese, his heroism in great 
calamities, his attitude towards studies 
and arts, and his reform of divine wor- 
ship. After describing the saintly char- 
acter and death of St. Charles, the 
author adds a chapter on the Saint’s im- 
mediate successors and another on his 
canonization. A detailed Index facili- 
tates the use of the book as a reference 
work, What makes the volume especi- 
ally timely and useful are the pertinent 
reflections of the learned author, linking 
the time of St. Charles with our own. 
Thus, he states: ‘‘Many .. . tried to fit 
into Christianity customs that 
purely pagan. Superficial formalities of 
religion spread a veil over consciences 
that professed the most corrupt princi- 
ples and lived accordingly” (p. 19). 
There is nothing new under the sun, but 
St. Charles brought about a salutary 
change, thereby showing that a change 
for the better is always possible at least 
among Catholics. Although the book has 
been called by critics a “veritable pas- 
toral theology for bishops,” it is of no 
less interest and usefulness to others. 
The number of books on St. Charles are 
not few, but the reviewer thinks that 
this will not duplicate any other. It has 
definite distinctions of its own and ought 
to be widely read. A number of pic- 
tures of famous paintings illustrate this 
fine book. 


were 


“Ochlocracy”’ (Rule of the Mob) is the 
designation which Francis Stuart Camp- 
bell coined for a degenerated democracy. 
In his book, ‘“The Menace of the Herd,’’? 
many questions and problems are dis- 
cussed that are of great interest just now. 
The author gives unmistakable evidence 
of his extensive knowledge of psychology 
and philosophy. He also displays a wide 
acquaintance with the literature on his 
special subject, and has gained much 
experience while travelling from country 
to country. He writes on problems of 
Church and State, politics under several 
democratic forms of government, and 
the causes that brought about the present 
deplorable effects which are leading to 
the destruction of faith, morals, and 
the brotherhood of men. His presenta- 
tion of his case is never superficial, his 
probing being both deep and sound. 
He maintains that most of the disorders 
of our day are caused, not by evils which 
appear on the surface, but by conditions 
which lie much deeper and are often 
seemingly disconnected with the dis- 
orders. To illustrate this by an ex- 
ample, the author argues that lewd litera- 
ture is not really the cause of sex perver- 
sion, but the filling of a demand created 
by the herding of large masses in the 
cities, by the consequent loss of individ- 
ual identity, and the vanishing of large 
and well-ordered families, all of which 
causes bring about a loneliness for the 
individual that seeks relief in sexual ex- 
citement and physical pleasure. The 
egalitarianism commonly found in de- 
mocracies makes all habits and customs 
“‘moral,’’ without regard to higher laws, 
once they have been generally accepted. 
The psychology of the masses gradually 
makes man his own law in matters of 
health, sex, pleasure, and comfort 
This is especially true with those who 
have no faith and those with whom a 
life according to faith is a matter of ex- 
pediency rather than conviction. Simi- 
lar examples can be furnished for other 
fields. 

After defining the kind of ‘‘democracy”’ 
the Founding Fathers did not want, the 
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author divides the remainder of his 412 
large pages into four parts, followed by 
Appendixes and a detailed topical Index. 
Part I, entitled ‘“The Cult of Sameness,”’ 
contains chapters on Identity versus 
Diversity, Ochlocracy and Democratism, 
Burgeoisie and Capitalism, Ochlocratic 
Culture, and Women Today. Part II is 
entitled ‘“Identarianism in Time and 
Space,” and treats of Monarchy, Par- 
liamentarism, Republicanism, and World 
War I. Part III presents two case 
histories: the first is devoted to the 
German Scene, National Socialism, and 
The Third Reich; the second presents 
Mater America, the American Scene and 
Tragedy. Part IV states “The Issue,” 
and then discusses Communism, World 
War II, and Odds and Ends. Of special 
value are the Appendixes, which fur- 
nish long quotations and explanatory 
readings (in lieu of a bibliography), 
charts, and other relevant information. 

The book is written from a Catholic 
viewpoint, and is decidedly thought- 
provoking. Since it is mostly specula- 
tive, it is mot necessary to agree with 
everything the author says, for the work 
will at least produce the conviction that 
there is another side to subjects that 
are often so glibly and dogmatically 
discussed in public. Since it is im- 
possible to present an adequate analysis 
of the contents of the volume in the 
space here available, and since the pub- 
lishers offer to send a copy on approval 
to those who are interested in the subject, 


we simply urge readers to take advan- 
tage of the offer and examine the work 
for themselves. 

Kiran J. Henneica, O.F.M.Cap., M.A. 


A Handy Guide for Writers.1—This 
work is an attempt to provide in a single 
small book and in convenient form an 
answer to most of an author’s perplexi- 
ties. The rules of punctuation, the dis- 
tinction of synonyms, the mechanics of 
style, are but a few of the topics that re- 
ceive adequate treatment. Capitaliza- 
tion and hyphenation yield to clear state- 
ment of rules and illustrative examples. 
The detailed instructions for the com- 
pilation of an alphabetic index will be of 
great help to authors who have found in- 
dexing difficult. The rules for the use of 
the comma make the correct use of this 
punctuation mark easy. It will be of 
service to Catholic writers to have the 
Douay spelling of proper names given in 
cases where this Version differs from the 
Authorized Version. The author has no 
patience with cliches; he disposes of 
them as trite and not worthy of an 
author’s attention. ‘‘A Handy Guide for 
Writers” is a manual that every writer 
should have at his elbow, if this be not a 
cliche. 

Paut E. CaMPpBELL, A.M., Litt.D. 


1A Handy Guide for Writers. By 
Rev. Newton Thompson, S.T.D. (B 
a Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., pp. 
248). 
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